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f you are to make the most 
of your investment op- 
portunities in the new year 
you must weigh and interpret 
accurately the many new 
factors which will have a vital influence on in- 
vestment trends in the months ahead. 

The policies of the new Administration are 
likely to bring about a radical revision in the 
longer term outlook for many industries and 
companies. What you do now to adjust your 
investment program to the changing outlook 
may spell the difference between a successful in- 
vestment year—and losses which inevitably fol- 
low lack of careful planning. 

The developments now taking shape will have 


varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be en- 
dangered. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


C) I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts 
held. Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my 
problem and if so, what the fee will be for supervision. My objectives 


are: 


(] Income (] Capital Enhancement 
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To determine which issues should be held, 
which should be switched and which should be 
bought for maximum income and market ap- 
preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ac- 
curately the significance of the many factors 
influencing the trend of security values is a task 
calling for the services of investment specialists 
and the research and analytical facilities of an 
organization devoting its full time to the plan- 
ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. 7 
By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its 
fifty-first year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 
can help you improve your investment results? 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 94 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Jan. 29, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 8, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 

















The Board of Directors has declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 

Common Share Dividend 
A dividend of 25c per share on Common Shares, 
payable rue 1, 1953 to Shareholders of 
record January 20, 1953. 

Preferred Share Dividend 
ee A dividend of $1.25 per share on Preferred 

=: Shares, payable February 1, 1953 to Share- 
holders of record January 20, 1953. 
H. J. HEMINGWAY 
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THE BELL TE! 








THiS 


AWARD OF HON 





Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting Award of Honor to Cleo F. Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Bett TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Bell telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 
outstanding record for two years. 


It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 
telephone building are these words— “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we’re going to 
keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 









Business Bullish—Plans High Spending 


Despite peak levels of expansion and modernization in 





1952, plans for 1953-55 call for only a moderate drop. 


Sustained spending pace will help maintain prosperity 


O ne of the principal bulwarks of 
the postwar business boom has 
been the high level of capital outlays 
for plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion. These amounted to $14.8 bil- 
lion in 1946 (against $5.5 billion in 
1939), averaged $20.6 billion annually 
during the next four years, then 
jumped to $26.3 billion in 1951 and 
an estimated $26.9 billion in 1952. 
A substantial part of the plant invest- 
ment during the past several years 
has been accounted for by construc- 
tion of defense facilities under certifi- 
cates of necessity permitting five-year 
amortization for tax purposes. This 
program is now about 60 per cent 
complete, and is expected to be 87 
per cent complete a year from now; 
thus most long range business fore- 
casts have taken account of a probable 
substantial decline in plant outlays 
over the next few years. 


Estimate Revised 


This estimate ‘of the direction of 
the trend is probably correct, though 
numerous previous predictions that 
the peak of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures was close at hand have 
proved premature. But according to 
a recent survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the extent of 
the drop, through 1955 at least, will 
be much smaller than has been antici- 
pated until now. For 1953, based on 
present plans of a large number of 
enterprises, outlays are likely to ap- 
proximate the then-record 1951 level, 
showing a decline of only about two 
per cent from 1952. 

Some such conclusion might have 
been drawn from an earlier report 
that capital expenditures would set a 
new peak during the first quarter of 
1953. A less expected feature of the 
latest study is the conclusion that out- 
lays will dip by only 15 per cent ‘in 
1954, and by 20 per cent in 1955, 
from the 1952 peak. On this basis, 
even 1955 expenditures would be well 
above those ever witnessed prior to 
1951, except in 1948; the 1954 
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Radio Corporation of America 


total would be some $750 million 
higher than the 1948 level. If actual 
experience approximates these fore- 
casts, business investment will remain 
a very important sustaining factor to 
the economy. 


Rough Guesses 


Naturally, the figures given must 
be regarded as rough estimates. Those 
for 1954 and 1955 are based on a 
sample of only 84 firms, but are 
nevertheless significant since this 
group currently accounts for some 30 
per cent of total non-agricultural 
spending for plant and equipment. 
Whether the findings are -representa- 





tive or not is another question ; it may 
be that small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses will show larger declines in 
outlays than the 84 large enterprises 
reporting. 

Another qualification which must 
be made is the fact that these plans 
for 1954 and 1955 are based on the 
assumption that general business 
activity will remain high. However, 
only one-sixth of the 84 companies 
would make any substantial cut in 
their expenditures even if business 
is ten per cent poorer than they ex- 
pect. And there are other qualifica- 
tions which at least partly offset those 
of unfavorable import. For one 
thing, most of the projects earmarked 
for future completion were approved 
before the election, and revisions are 
more likely to be made up than down 
(assuming no business dip) on the 
basis of the increased confidence 
generated by the Eisenhower victory. 
Furthermore, estimates made so far 
ahead are apt to err on the low side, 
entirely independent of political or 
economic factors, since they ignore 
many marginal programs, some of 
which are likely to be approved later. 


To Each His Own 


The downward trend in outlays in 
1953 will by no means be unanimous. 
New records are expected to be 
established by the utilities and by 
producers of machinery (both elec- 
trical and “other”), beverages, rubber 
products and petroleum and coal. On 
the other hand, steel producers will 
spend $290 million less than in 1952 
and the railroads $278 million less, 
marking substantial completion of 
defense expansion in the first case and 
of dieselization programs in the 
second. The decline in outlays by 
these two groups and by non-ferrous 
metal, motor vehicle and textile en- 
terprises is expected to be $950 mil- 
lion, or 60 per cent more than the 
total drop anticipated for all industries 
combined. 

No industrial breakdown is avail- 
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able for 1954 or 1955 expenditures, 
but there can be little doubt that the 
excellent showing for those years 
owes much to the chemical, petroleum 
and coal, utility, trade and communi- 
cation groups. All of these can look 
forward confidently to continously 
expanding markets over a long period 
of years, and despite substantial in- 
creases in physical facilities in recent 
years they are far from overbuilt. 
In addition to growth in total demand, 
the three last-mentioned industries 
are affected by shifts in the distribu- 
tion of population. 

The survey of business investment 


A Balanced Plan for Investing $50 


intentions is part of a larger study 
entitled “Markets After the Defense 
Expansion” which has been in prepa- 
ration for some months. This report 
predicts that defense outlays, cur- 
rently at an annual rate of around 
$50 billion, will rise to the $55-60 
billion level in 1953-54 and drop to 
$50-55 billion in 1955. This, also, 
is a modest reduction, but the cumu- 
lative total decline from peak rates 
in the two important business in- 
fluences considered here will be rather 
substantial. 

Non-agricultural capital expendi- 
tures in the first quarter of 1953 are 


This diversified portfolio, consisting of 60 per cent 


in common stocks and 40 per cent in senior securities, 


affords an attractive over-all return of 5.2 per cent 


I’ their efforts to probe the sources 
of the market’s recent strength, 
financial observers have hit upon the 
improved “confidence” factor as the 
key to the current situation. With a 
business-minded administration re- 
placing one whose antipathy toward 
corporate enterprise is well known, 
it is felt that the period ahead may 
provide the business community with 
a more auspicious background than 
has existed in the nation for many 
years, 

This relatively optimistic attitude, 
moreover, is widely held by many 
who are thoroughly cognizant of the 
fact that the transition from an in- 
flationary economy to one which 
places greater emphasis on time-tested 
economic concepts is fraught with 
dangers. No one, for example, can 
be sure that even a mild deflation 
(which many economists feel would 
place the economy on a sounder foot- 
ing) might not turn out to be some- 
thing more drastic than that. 

Nevertheless, psychological factors 
play an important role in shaping 
market trends and the undercurrent of 
confidence held by professional as 
well as rank and file investors un- 
doubtedly explains their willingness to 
evaluate equities more highly, in 
terms of price-earnings ratios. Simply 
stated, the investing public might not 
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be willing to pay more than eight 
times earnings for a sound dividend- 
paying stock under a Truman-led 
regime; but under an Eisenhower 
administration, the very same stock 
might sell at a multiple of ten times 
earnings. 

This type of reasoning is not as 
superficial as might seem at first 
glance. Certainly, the position of the 
investor is immeasurably better in a 


"ness. 





expected to total $28.7 billion at an 
annual rate; if this marks the ap- 
proximate peak, as seems likely, there 
will be a drop of $7.2 billion, or one- 
fourth, within somewhat less than 
three years, this drop coinciding with 
one of around $5 billion in the annual 
rate of defense outlays. Rising con- 
sumer expenditures are quite capable 
of filling the gap, but this offset will 
not come automatically and it will 
involve some rather marked shifts in 
demand from industries depending 
heavily on military and capital goods 
business to those supplying the needs 
of individuals. 


000 


stable economy than in one that ex- 
periences recurring “shots” of in- 
flationary medicine. In an inflationary 
economy, not only does the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in dividends 
shrink, but corporate management 
must necessarily pursue conservative 
dividend policies in order to handle 
an increased dollar volume of busi- 
This is reflected in the lower 
proportion of earnings now being paid 
out in dividends compared with pre- 
war when an average of three-fourths 
of earnings were distributed to stock- 
holders. It also is reflected in the 
payment of stock dividends by many 
Please turn to page 24 
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A $50,000 Portfolio Yielding 5.2% 


Face 
Amount Bonds 
$4,000 Beneficial Loan 21s of 1961... 
4,000 West Penn Electric 3%4s of 1974.. 
Pete DORR sos. 1 otek. 
No. of 
Shares Preferred Stocks 


30 American Tobacco 6%........ 
35 Philadelphia Electric 4.40%... 
80 Union Pacific 4%............. 


Total Preferred Stocks. . 


Common Stocks 
45 Allis-Chalmers 


70 Commercial Credit 


60 Inland Steel 

Melville Shoe 
35 Standard Oil (N. J.) 
40 Sunshine Biscuits 


60 F. W. Woolworth............. 


Total Common Stocks 


Total Portfolio 


80 American Home Products..... 
20 American Tel. & Tel.......... 
70 Chesapeake & Ohio........... 
70 Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) iz 
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Indic. 

Price Cost Dividend Income 

rege 95 $3.800 $100.00 
102 4,080 140.00 

ne $7,880 $240.00 
Kee 138 $4,140 $6.00 $180.00 
suka 111 3,885 4.40 154.00 
cid 50 4,000 2.00 160.00 
$12,025 $494.00 

er 60 $2,700 $4.00 $180.00 
=a 37 2,960 2.00 160.00 
Ted 157 3,140 9.00 180.00 
eat 39 2,730 3.00 210.00 
7m 37 2,590 2.40 168.00 
ae 38 2,660 2.00 140.00 
sate 45 2,700 3.00 180.00 
+a 26 2,600 1.80 180.00 
bet 77 2,695 4.25 148.75 
ik 69 2,760 4.00 160.00 
ae: 45 2,700 2.50 150.00 
$30,235 $1,856.75 

sy $50,140 $2,590.75 
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Curb Changes Its Name To Reflect New Dignity 


No longer content to serve as a seasoning market to test 


ces 


n Monday, January 5, the “in- 

door Curb market” engaged in a 
ceremony that signalized an impor- 
tant change in the history of Ameri- 
can securities trading. Administra- 
tor Harry A. McDonald of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
pulled a cord that unveiled the new 
name of an old institution. Nearly a 
ton of bronze lettering spelt out the 
words “American Stock Exchange” 
which covered the surface formerly 
occupied by the familiar stone blocks, 
“New York Curb Exchange.” Thus 
in name as well as in fact, a hemi- 
spheric market replaced a mart that 
started as a local exchange. 

The event marked the third historic 
change in the growth of the nation’s 
second largest securities exchange. 

Nearly as interesting as the change 
in name was the merchandising and 
promotional plan employed in getting 
across the reasons for the change. 


Steps in Salesmanship 


As an opening gun, the board of 
governors sent out an announcement, 
some 40,000 copies in all, telling 
everyone within practical reach who 
has an interest in securities trading 
about the change in name. This was 
followed by three succinct reasons 
penned by President Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick telling why. American Stock 
Exchange, he explained, better char- 
acterizes the nature and breadth of the 
business, aptly describes the trading 
facilities provided for handling trans- 
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securities for later listing on 


Big Board, the nation’s 


second largest mart becomes the "American Stock Exchange" 


actions in $18 billion market value of 
securities, and “reflects our present 
national stature.” 

Step Number Two was in the form 
of a McCormick letter to the presi- 
dents of all corporations whose se- 
curities are traded on the Exchange 
suggesting that the corporate presi- 
dent might well be interested in 
advising his partner-owners as to the 
importance of the action. They should 
know, for instance, “that your securi- 
ties will continue to be traded on this 
market; newspaper stock quotation 
columns will be captioned with our 
new name and that our services and 
the services of our 1,720 member- 
firm offices will continue to be made 
available to them.” 

And that moved logically into Step 
Number Three. The American Stock 
Exchange, eager to cooperate with 
corporate management and corporate 
shareholders, had prepared a terse, 
informal statement explaining how 
the Exchange functions in performing 
its vital role of supplying a ready 
market for holders of securities rep- 
resenting every conceivable variety of 
industrial activity from coast to coast 
and from Alaska to Chile. Copies 
will be sent upon request to corporate 
presidents for their use, if desired, 
as an enclosure in their communica- 
tions to stockholders. 

Assuming all presidents should de- 
cide to send the mailing piece to 
shareholders, how many would be 
needed in total? Certainly, hundreds 
of thousands and the figure might 
run into a few millions, a direct-by- 
mail job that gives point to a recent 
statement by Mr. McCormick: “The 
change in name is a recognition of the 
fact, as was the recent extension of 
our trading hours, that Main Street 
and not Wall Street owns and fi- 
nances American industry.” 

But whether the requests come 
back for thousands or for millions, the 
Exchange will be prepared to meet 
the demand as a part of its expanding 
service to the investment public. The 


historic Curb, once a feeder to the 
Big Board, is now thinking and plan- 
ning on a basis that is national. 

“The American Stock Exchange,” 
to quote Spokesman McCormick, “is 
a market for investors who buy and 
sell securities through our member- 
firm offices located in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. New York 
is merely the focal point for the exe- 
cution of these orders.” 


Growth of an Idea 


Hoboken-born and Fordham-edu- 
cated John J. Mann, board chairman 
of the Exchange, has pushed the 
historians to find just when, how and 
where the American Stock Exchange 
started. But its origins remain hid- 
den in the misty past. 

Sometime between the California 
Gold Rush in 1849 and the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1861, the old Out- 
door Curb had its start on lower 
Broad Street. Some students suggest, 
but as yet cannot prove conclusively, 
that the Curb’s first brokers were 
marine auctioneers who could see 
higher profits in creating a market 
for securities than in knocking down 
ships cargoes. 

Whatever the origins, the number 
of outdoor brokers multiplied and in 
time created a traffic hazard on Broad 
Street that continued until June 27, 
1921, when for the first time in many 
years traffic from Wall Street south- 


Simultaneously, the old-time Curb broker 
handled lunch and a rush wire order. 








ward to New York Harbor moved 
freely. On that day the Outdoor 
Curb moved indoors to the site where 
the 14-story American Stock Ex- 
change building now stands at 86 
Trinity Place. 


The dynamic market, no longer a~ 


dependent little brother of the New 
York Stock Exchange, now enters 


the next phase of its development as 
the American Stock Exchange. Harry 
A. McDonald’s formal unveiling of 
the new title signalized that change. 
And the program to get its message 
across to all interested stockholders 
symbolized its recognition of the fact 
that Main Street, not Wall Street, now 
owns American industry. THE END 


Reading Company— 
Overlooked Blue Chip 


Road has not shown a deficit or missed a dividend for 
almost half a century. Stock has lagged behind other 


carrier equities, and affords a yield of six per cent 


ages the widespread railroad bank- 
ruptcies and even more wide- 
spread railroad deficits and dividend 
omissions which characterized the 
thirties, Reading Company stood out 
for its ability to earn profits and pay 
dividends throughout this trying 
period. It has since extended its rec- 
ord of success in these two important 
respects to a 48-year stretch. Yet this 
road suffers from many of the dis- 
advantages which brought serious 
difficulties to some of its competitors. 


Short-Haul Traffic 


Much of its freight traffic is of a 
short-haul nature. It incurs heavy 
costs in connection with its extensive 
harbor and terminal operations. It 
handles a considerable volume of un- 
profitable commuter business in the 
Philadelphia area ; although passenger 
revenues amounted to only 5.3 per 
cent of the 1951 gross, passenger 
losses canceled practically 40 per cent 
of the net railway operating income 
earned by the freight division. Final- 
ly, it is the nation’s largest carrier 
of anthracite coal, the commodity 
which is automatically cited by any- 
one wishing to give an example of a 
dying industry. 

It is true that the long term trend 
of anthracite consumption is strongly 
downward, and gives no signs of be- 
ing reversed. Use of this fuel has been 
approximately halved since 1927. But 
since railroad financial difficulties are 
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invariably associated with periods of 
general business depression, ahd 
cyclical variations in anthracite use 
are not extreme, Reading’s heavy de- 
pendence on this commodity (which 
in 1951 provided 25.9 per cent of 
tonnage and 16 per cent of total reve- 
nues) is not as great a disadvantage as 
it would seem. From the late ’twenties 
to 1933, its revenues from anthracite 
dropped by around 30 per cent while 
the remainder of its business declined 
by almost twice this much. 
Bituminous. coal is a somewhat 





Reading Company 
Gross Earned 


Revenues’ Per 
Year (Millions) Share dends -—Price Range— 


1929.. $97.2 $9.08 $4.00 14734—101% 
1932.. 518 1.02 1.25 524%4— 9% 


1937.. 588 289 200 47 — 18% 
1938.. 485 0.35 1.50 22 — 10% 


*Divi- 


1939.. 56.7 137 1.00 22%— 10% 
1940.. 638 259 100 174— 9% 
1941.. 796 467 100 18%— 10% 
1942.. 102.7 892 100 15%— 11% 
1943.. 113.8 645 100 225%— 14% 
1944.. 1158 332 100 21%— 15% 
1945.. 1094 559 100 29%— 19% 
1946.. 101.4 1.28 1.00 3354— 16% 
1947.. 1168 3.87 100 22%— 16% 
1948.. 129.3 5.21 1.50 275%4— 16% 
1949.. 109.7. 2.21 200 233%— 17% 
1950.. 119.0 4.65 2.00 28%— 20% 
1951.. 131.2 481 200  325%%— 24% 


Eleven months ended November 30: 


1951... $238.5. O40. se ities spiwentiens 
1952.. 120.2 5.81 a$2.00 a34%—25% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1905. 
a—Full year. 





iarger factor in Reading’s earnings 
than anthracite, having provided 19 
per cent of 1951 revenues, followed 
by iron and. steel products (10 per 
cent), with cement and various raw 
materials used by the steel industry 
(iron ore, steel scrap and fluxing 
stone) the only other individual items 
of any consequence in the over-all 
picture. 

Steel promises to assume increas- 
ing importance for Reading. Late. in 
1953, Bethlehem Steel will start pro- 
duction at its Morgantown iron ore 
mine, and Reading also expects to 
handle larger amounts of imported 
iron ore during coming years at its 
Philadelphia and New York termi- 
nals. Of even greater significance is 
the fact that this road serves the new 
Fairless Works of U. S. Steel at 
Morrisville, Pa. Thanks partly to 
higher rates and partly to increased 
volume, non-coal freight revenue has 
shown a substantial gain over the 
years. In 1951, coal revenues were 
approximately equal to those for 
1926, but other freight brought in 50 
per cent more income than in the 
earlier year. This change makes 
Reading somewhat more vulnerable 
to cyclical influences, but materially 
improves its longer term prospects. 


Interchange Arrangements 


The road has important inter- 
changes with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Jersey Central, Western Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. B. & O. owns 42.2 
per cent of Reading stocks (the com- 
mon and two preferreds all have vot- 
ing power), and Reading in turn 
holds 49.8 per cent of Jersey Central 
and is seeking ICC permission to 
raise this slightly past the 50 per cent 
mark by purchase of some more Jer- 


sey Central Class A stock. Reading 
‘uses Jersey Central trackage from 


Bound Brook, N. J., to Jersey City 
and also has a line of its own leading 
to Port Reading, on the Kill von Kull 
(a part of New York harbor). 
B. & O. in turn reaches both these 
lines from Philadelphia over Reading 
trackage. 

Despite the adverse effects of the 


- steel strike, 1952 was a good year for 


the company. Savings from further 
conversion of operations to diesel 
locomotives combined with a gener- 
Please turn to page 26 
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Farmers Facing 


Crop Surpluses 


With second largest over-all crop in history, wheat and 


cotton particularly are in over-supply and may further de- 


press prices, posing problems for incoming Administration 


aving just harvested the second 

largest over-all crop in the na- 
tion’s history, the farmers of the 
country face the problem of what to 
do about 1953 planting and harvest- 
ing goals in view of the over-supply 
of many crops, particularly cotton and 
wheat. It might be more accurate to 
say that the incoming National Ad- 
ministration has had the problem 
dumped in its lap. President-elect 
Eisenhower already has appointed an 
interim Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee of 14 farm economic experts 
to work with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Secretary-designate, Ezra Taft 
Benson, in formulating national farm 
policies. Presumably the committee 
will undertake the necessary prelimi- 
nary work until the organization of 
the bi-partisan Federal Agricultural 
Commission which Gen. Eisenhower 
pledged in September last would be 
created to review and administer the 
Government’s farm program. 

On the face of it the farmer appears 
to have had a highly profitable year. 
His gross income, estimated by the 
Agriculture Department as $37.60 
billion, is an all-time record, displac- 
ing the previous peak (1951) of 
$36.73 billion. Expenses, however, 
cut deeper than ever into profits, with 
net realized income placed at about 
$14.20 billion vs. $14.30 billion in 
1951. Further, the Department has 
gone on record as anticipating 1953 
gross income as about the same as 
in 1952, but with net realized income 
dropping to $13.50 billion or less. 

The year just ended was in no wise 
a record one for the farmer so far as 
net income is concerned. It will rank 
fourth or fifth in this regard, 1947 
having set an all-time high of $16.77 
billion, with gross of but $33.69 bil- 
lion that year. Net in 1947 was 
equivalent to 49.3 per cent of gross, 
vs. the estimate of 37.8 per cent in 
1952 and a prospective 36 per cent 
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in 1953. As a matter of fact, the 1952 
net—as a percentage of farm gross in- 
come—is the lowest:since the 1932 
depression low of 29.7 per cent, which 
helps to explain the incoming Ad- 
ministration’s concern with the situa- 
tion. 

So far as crop outturn is concerned, 
1952 stands second only to the peak 
year 1948, though not all crops set 
records in that year. In 1948 corn 
made an all-time top of 3.68 billion 
bushels, the 1952 harvest of 3.31 bil- 
lion bushels ranking second. Wheat 
made its high in 1947 with 1.37 billion 
bushels, almost reached it in 1948 
with 1.31 billion bushels and last year 
set its third highest mark at 1.29 
billion bushels. In 1949 cotton 
scored its banner crop of 16.13 mil- 
lion bales, 1951 coming in second best 
with 15.04 million bales. 

With lessened export demand, sub- 
stantial carryovers and bumper crops 
providing over-supplies of both wheat 
and cotton, prices of agricultural 
products have been weakening all 
down the line. Wheat now is around 
the year’s low, down 20 cents a bushel 
from the 1952 high. Cotton is scrap- 
ing bottom, off about ‘$7.50 a bale 
from this time a year ago; and corn 
also at the lowest in a year, is off 





about 20 cents a bushel. Prices ofall 
farm products ended the year 12 per 
cent under December 31, 1951, prices. 
One-fourth of the year’s decline oc- 
curred last month. 


Farmers naturally are making 
greater use of the Government’s 
price-support program, aimed at sup- 
porting the farmer’s income (and 
maintaining high prices to the con- 
sumer). Crops placed under Govern- 
ment loan may be sold later on should 
prices rise and the grower will receive 
the benefit. Should the loan be fore- 
closed, however, the Government 
garners any profit, except in the case 
of cotton. Profits from staple sales ac- 
crue to the grower whenever the cot- 
ton is sold. Of course the Government 
assumes the loss, if any, on cotton as 
on all other loans. Since the program 
was inaugurated in 1933 the Govern- 
ment has sustained what it calls a “net 
realized loss” of $1.07 billion, but as 
of October 31 last (the latest date for 
which data are available) it still had 
unsold farm products on hand which 
had cost $1.05 billion. Loans out- 
standing on October 31 totaled $900 
million, wheat accounting for $681 
million of this. The present loan total 
is over the billion dollar mark, but 
1952 year-end figures will not be dis- 
closed until along in February. 


Logical Step 


It is understandable that the incom- 
ing Administration decided not to 
wait until after January 20 to tackle 
the farm problem, of which the crop 
surplus situation is but a part and, at 
present, is more of a threat than a 
menace. A sound, new farm policy 
obviously is needed to cope with 
present-day conditions. Properly ad- 
ministered it should prove effective in 
preventing any serious dislocation of 
our farm economy, which is so closely 
interwoven with our over-all pros- 
perity. 

Despite the price downtrend for his 
products, the farmer is not on the 
verge of penury and want. Un- 
doubtedly he will continue a good cus- 
tomer, well through the first half of 
the year at the least. After all, his 
estimated net income of $14.2 billion 
for the year just ended is only a shade 
less than his 1951 income and these 
past two years have been topped only 
twice in the country’s history : in 1947 
and in 1948. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
ef Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction B-+ 
Stock sells around 29 to return 
4.8% on dividends totaling $1.40 in 
1952 and has semi-investment charac- 
teristics. Company is doubling ca- 
pacity of the new calcium carbide 
facility at.Calvert City, Ky., to handle 
the increasing demand for acetylene 
produced from calcium carbide. The 
original plant, now nearing comple- 
tion, will have an annual capacity of 
142,500 tons of calcium carbide; the 
additional facilities are expected to go 
into operation early in 1954. To as- 
sure a ready market Air Reduction 
has bought around 1,500 acres of land 
adjacent to the new plant to make 
sites available for chemical manufac- 
turers using acetylene. A division of 
B. F. Goodrich has built a factory 
there and negotiations are underway 
with other prospective customers. 


Allied Chemical 

Although lacking the dynamic 
growth possibilities indicated for 
other companies in the group, com- 
pany’s stock (now 75) is a strong long 
term holding. (Paid $3 in 1952.) 
Allied plans to expand its urea prod- 
ucts output by constructing a $4 mil- 
lion facility at South Point, Ohio. 
The project, designed to double the 
plant’s urea synthesis capacity, will 
also include facilities to turn out a 
pebbled urea fertilizer compound and 
an improved urea cattle feed mixture. 
Building is expected to start this 
month with completion scheduled for 
early 1954. Company recently devel- 
oped a new wax from ethylene which 
can be used as a lining in food con- 
tainers, as a paint ingredient, making 
paper cups, and for other purposes. 
(Also FW, Oct. 29.) 


A+ 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Cc 

Stock appears to be fully valued at 
22 since dividends do not appear to 
be in prospect. A heavier movement 
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of potatoes (the road’s principal traf- 
fic item) brought net profits for the 
first eleven months of 1952 to $5.26 
a share compared to $3.07 in the like 
period a year ago. Despite these 
earnings, no dividends were paid in 
1952 on the common stock. Two 
years ago a $1 dividend, the first since 
1939, was paid and it had been hoped 
that some disbursement would be 
made this year. Officials, however, 
pointed out that the bulk of earnings 
was attributable to tax savings, and 
after sinking fund requirements and 
preferred dividends, only $1.65 per 
common share would have been left. 
Inasmuch as the railroad will have 
to make capital improvements in 
1953, it was decided to divert these 
funds to that purpose. With crop es- 
timates for this year favorable, it is 
expected that net will show further 
improvement. 


Bankers Trust ° 

An aggressive management is con- 
tinuing the expansion program, re- 
cent price, 54. (Dividend raised to 
$2.20 annually.) The acquisition of 
the Bayside National Bank in Queens 
county, New York, will increase the 
branches of Bankers to seventeen as 
compared with four in 1950. A sub- 
stantial premium was paid for the 
Bayside, since under the terms of the 
agreement four shares of Bankers 
Trust will be given in exchange for 
five shares of Bayside. At present 
market the Bankers stock is worth 
$2.9 million, yet the Bayside bank has 
capital funds of only $1.8 million. 
However, the resources of this second 
largest bank in Queens jumped in 
1951 from $21.8 million to $27.1 mil- 
lion. Bankers, the city’s fifth largest 
bank, has shown the sharpest earn- 
ings improvement this year of any 
major New York bank. Net for the 
first nine months of 1952 improved 


* Bank stocks not rated. 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


to $2.90 a share, vs. $2.17 in 1951, 
and a further dividend increase is 
possible in 1953. 


Butler Bros. Cc 


Selling around 14, this speculative 
issue is at the year’s high. (Declared 
75c in 1952.) Two new stores and 
six which were opened last year are 
expected to help swell Butler’s sales 
in 1952 to between $36 million and 
$37 million vs. $32.7 million in 1951. 
However, higher operating expenses 
and costs involved in opening the new 
units will hold profits below the $1.31 
a share reported last year. Earnings 
in the nine months ended September 
30 dropped to 15 cents a share from 
72 cents in the like period a year 
previous. Company does not plan to 
open additional retail outlets until 
the more recent stores are firmly 
established at which time it is ex- 
pected further units will be opened. 


Cutler-Hammer C+ 

Stock (now 40) represents a grow- 
ing unit in the industry, but it ts 
speculative. (Paid $2.50 including 
50c extra in 1952.) Company is near- 
ing completion of an $8 million ex- 
pansion program designed to raise 
productive capacity by about one- 
third. Cutler estimates 1952 sales 
were around the record $61.6 million 


of 1951 and net is expected to ap-. 


proximate $6 a share vs $6.12 in 
1951. Demand since September has 
been increasing monthly and company 
has a four months’ backlog of orders. 


Follansbee Steel Ce 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
15. (Paid $1.25 in 1952.) Company 
has petitioned the RFC for a $29.5 
million loan to permit construction of 
facilities to produce its own hot-rolled 
steel, for which it is now dependent 
on outside sources. Total expansion 
needs wili require the expenditure of 
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around $34 million of which 70 per 
cent is covered by a certificate of 
necessity. The additional $4.5 mil- 
lion is expected to be raised through 
equity financing. Company’s total as- 
sets as of the 1951 year-end balance 
sheet were carried at $21.4 million. 


International Harvester A 

Return of 6.1% is liberal, quality 
considered, with the issue currently 
quoted at around 33. (Paid $2 in 
1952.) Company expects to step up 
manufacture of refrigerators, food 
freezers and other similar appliances 
by some 30 per cent in 1953. Plans call 
for 165,000 refrigerators and 125,000 
food freezers at the Evansville, Ind.. 
facilities and also 30,000 room air- 
conditioners and 10,000 dehumidi- 
fiers. Volume in the fiscal year ended 
October 31 is estimated at $1.18 bil- 
lion vs. $1.27 billion in the like pre- 
vious period. Lower earnings than 
the $4.36 a share of fiscal 1951 are 
expected because of smaller sales, 
higher costs and operating losses due 
to idle machinery and plants caused 
by strikes. 


Lorillard oo 

Stock at 24 is selling near its high 
for the year, but does not appear to be 
over-priced in relation to future pros- 
pects. (Paid $1.50 in 1952.) Loril- 
lard plans to build a new tobacco- 
processing and manufacturing plant 
on a newly acquired 76-acre site at 
Greensboro, N. C. It first will con- 
struct leaf-storage and warehouse 
facilities as part of a long-range proj- 
ect which later will include a redrying 
unit and new modern manufacturing 
facilities. Company may undertake 
new financing to increase working 
capital and to finance inventory, but 
it has not yet decided on the amount 
and type. President R. M. Ganger 
expects 1952 earnings to at least 
equal the $1.78 a share reported by 
Lorillard for 1951. (Also FW, March 
12.) 


Merck . B+ 

At 26, stock is not a liberal divi- 
dend payer, but long term growth 
prospects are indicated. (Pays 20c 
quarterly. Since July when sales 
reached their low point business has 
picked up, but net income last year fell 
behind 1951.- Profits in the first nine 
months dropped to 76 cents a share 
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from $1.17 in the similar period a 
year ago and profits for the full 1952 
year are expected to be around $1 a 
share against $1.62 in 1951. Compe- 
tition in the antibiotic and vitamin 
fields and lower prices were mainly 
responsible for the drop in earnings, 
but Merck’s research into new prod- 
ucts suggests additional growth for 
the company. 


National Gypsum C+ 

Now 22, stock is a speculative 
growth situation. (Paid $1.40 plus 
2%stock in 1952.) Negotiations have 
been completed for the acquisition of 
Asbestone Corporation, including 
plants, working capital, and goodwill, 
for the equivalent of about $5 million 
in National Gypsum stock. The addi- 
tion of factories at New Orleans and 
St. Louis will substantially improve 
National’s position in the market for 
a complete line of building materials. 
Asbestone was the nation’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of asbestos- 
cement products, with sales for 1952 
estimated at $10 million. 


Reed Roller Bit B 

Stock is a businessman's holding ; 
recent price, 20. (Paid $1.25 in 
1952.) According to E. F. Snow, 
vice president and treasur€r, sales of 
this oil well drilling equipment manu- 
facturer hit a record of $29.7 million 
in 1952, 13 per cent higher than the 
$26.3 million of 1951. But reflect- 
ing last summer’s steel strike and in- 
creased costs, earnings will be about 
$2.60 per share as compared with 
$2.80 in 1951. 


Republic Steel B 

Nearing a ten year high, stock 
(now 46) represents one of the more 
volatile issues in the steel group. 
(Pays $4 annually.) Although $200 
million in business was lost because of 
the steel strike last June and July, 
full 1952 estimates place sales at $900 
million, as compared with slightly 
more than $1 billion in 1951. Net in- 
come on the common stock should 
approximate $7 a share (vs. $9.03 in 
1951), a much better showing than 
management had anticipated after the 
57 day strike.. In the last three 
months of 1952 operations were at 
capacity with sales reaching $280 mil- 
lion or about ten per cent more than 
the March quarter, the last normal 


one before the strike. Notwithstand- 
ing the loss of business last summer 
and the attendant heavy expenses, the 
company paid $4 in dividends, the 
same total as was distributed in 
strike-free 1951. 


Sinclair Oil B 

At 42, stock is reasonably priced in 
relation to earnings and prospects. 
(Pays 65c quarterly.) The company 
will offer to stockholders $102 million 
in convertible debentures due 1983, in 
the ratio of $100 of debentures for 
each 12 shares of common stock now 
held. Of the funds received, $40 mil- 
lion will retire short term bank loans 
which were incurred October 10 to 
reimburse the company for some of 
the capital expenditures already 
made. The remainder will be added 
to general funds. Sinclair has been 
following an aggressive exploration 
program and has already budgeted 
about $180 million in capital expendi- 


tures for 1953, the same as was spent 
in 1952. 


United Gas Improvement B 

Shares of this Pennsylvania operat- 
ing utility are in an improving post- 
tion; recent price, 33. (Paid $1.55 in 
1952.) Based on the average number 
of outstanding shares, 1952 earnings 
are expected to be about $2.06 per 
share as compared with $1.99 in 1951. 
(Nine months’ earnings were $1.59 
per share vs. $1.52.) U.G. I. has 
merged all of its seven operating util- 
ity subsidiaries so that it can act asa 
single company, and the result is ex- 
pected to increase the operating effi - 
ciency. 


York Corporation C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
19. (Paid $1 in 1952.) Record sales 
of $59.2 million were achieved in the 
year ended September 30 as com- 
pared with $57.5 million a year 
earlier. But reflecting increased labor 
and material costs, earnings dropped 
to $2.35 per share from $2.47 in 1951. 
Because of large inventories York 
had reduced its production rate in the 
first six months of the year and it was 
unable to accelerate output sufficiently 
in the remaining months to entirely 
make up for this. However, sales 
growth of mechanical cooling gear is 
expected by management to continue 
through 1953. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Narrowing Profit Margins 


For Leading Publishers 


Revenues are up but expenses also have been rising 


with third quarter results of some companies lagging 


those of one year earlier, reversing previous trend 


dvertising expenditures have been 
continually rising in recent 
years, and will continue upward in 
1953. The estimated gain last year 
was ten per cent over the nearly $6.5 
billion spent in 1951, which in turn 
was 13.8 per cent above the $5.7 bil- 
lion of 1950. Network radio excepted, 
by October every major advertising 
medium exceeded 1951’s ten-month 
average, and the Printers Ink na- 
tional advertising index for the month 
was up eleven per cent over October, 
1951. Expenditures will increase 
again this year, partly because of 
wider participation in television, part- 
ly because of stronger competition, 
and partly because there will be more 
money to spend. 


Overall Results 


Magazine linage showed a small 
over-all gain which, combined with 
higher rates, resulted in larger in- 
comes for most of the magazine pub- 
lishers. Probably reflecting a trend 
toward television as well as depressed 
conditions in the textile industry, the 
women’s group—a heavy producer of 
advertising revenue did not do so well 
last year in respect to linage as in 
1951. Ladies’ Home Journal (Curtis 
Publishing), Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (Crowell-Collier) and Vogue 
(Conde Nast) suffered the largest de- 
clines. But magazine circulations held 
up very well on the whole despite the 
influx of television into more homes. 
10 


While linage was off here and 
there, advertising revenues continued 
to rise for most companies because of 
higher rates. The principal exception 
is Crowell-Collier whose American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Com- 
panion and Collier’s all experienced 
linage declines. (American Maga- 
zine’s trend has been downward for 
some years.) Last August the com- 
pany took no action on a dividend 
usually paid quarterly, and there have 
been no disbursements since. 

Conde Nast’s revenues are largely 
dependent upon volume of advertising 
in its bi-monthly Vogue, which car- 
ries more linage than any other wo- 
men’s magazine. But the first 20 is- 
sues of Vogue printed in 1952 carried 
some 13 per cent less linage than in 
the same 1951 period while the linage 
of Conde Nast’s other chief publica- 
tion, House & Garden, was off slight- 
ly. The trend is clearly reflected in 
the decline in nine-months’ earnings 
as shown in the accompanying table. 


For the four other major pub- 
lishers, no clear-cut generalization 
can be made. Some have fared better 
than others, but with certain excep- 
tions, rising expenses have overtaken 
the increased revenues. 

McCall’s performance has_ been 
outstanding, net income as well as 
revenues continuing to show gains in 
each quarter. Circulation of McCall’s 
Magazine for the first nine months 
was at an all-time high, around 4.3 
million monthly, while Redbook even 
at an increased price of 35 cents was 
over two million, also the best in his- 
tory, at the end of the first nine 
months. McCall’s advertising rates, 
therefore, are being raised again in 
February. 

Time Inc. reports gross and net in- 
come only twice a year. Although ad- 
vertising linage is down slightly, ad- 
vertising income is greater because of 
higher page rates. With six-months’ 
net up 29 per cent and total revenues 
at a record level, a favorable com- 
parison for the full year is indicated. 


What's Ahead? 


The future of magazine advertising, 
particularly the business done by 
monthly publications, will depend in 
large part on the outcome of com- 
petition with television, the most 
rapidly-growing advertising media. 
Following removal of the ban on con- 
struction of new TV stations, the in- 
dustry has increased its units to 117 
now on the air with at least 100 more 
due to begin operations during this 
year. Such expansion is bound to in- 
crease TV’s relative importance 
among the various advertising media, 
diverting business from radio and 
from magazines as well. Indications 
are that newspaper advertising will be 
less affected. 

The over-all picture as presently 
revealed is mixed and inconclusive. 
A reviving textile and apparel market 


Fiscal Results of the Leading Publishers 


7—*Sales—, -—— Earned Per Share, Divi- 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -—Nine Months— dends Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price 
Conde Nast ........ $17.4 $17.4 $1.34 $1.38 $1.26 $0.88 $0.60 7 
Crowell-Collier ..... 48.0 46.9 0.76 0.55 N.R. N.R. 20.30 8 


Curtis Publishing ... 112.4 118.4 0.93 0.54 0.38 0.40 0.20 8 
McCall Corporation. 29.6 32.8 2.494353 Se ere 1.20 19 
McGraw-Hill Publ.. 39.0 45.8 6.59'- 635° “Sie See 3.45 53 


pi) | | ee ree b70.6 b78.4 4.36 3.73 b1.67 62.16 





2.37% 33 


*Nine months. a—Took no action on dividend on August 76. b—Six months. N.R.—Not reported. 
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may help the women’s magazines to 
recover. Collier’s, which is spending 
$3 million on a direct mail and adver- 
tising campaign to rebuild both circu- 
lation and advertising, may be able to 
reverse the recent adverse trend. But 
the competitive position of most of the 
publishers in relation to television has 
only begun to develop. The real test 
still lies ahead. 

However, such publishers as Mc- 





Graw-Hill—whose group consists of 
trade, technical and other business 
magazines—are not likely to be sig- 
nificantly affected by TV competition. 
Nor .is an enterprise like Time, Inc. 
The shares of those companies, plus 
McCall, appear to occupy the sound- 
est position at the present time. Im- 
mediate future earnings prospects for 
the other members of the group are 
uncertain. _THE END 


What’s the Matter 
With Diamond Match? 


Company has-enviable earnings and dividend record, but 1952 


results slumped badly and year-end payment was omitted. New 


products and packaging mark vigorous 1953 sales campaign 


ANaewa rise in fourth quarter 
results is expected to lift full year 
earnings of Diamond Match to about 
$3.35 per share, after showing only 
$2.13 a share for the first three quar- 
ters. For all of 1951, $5.13 per share 
was reported. With sales approxi- 
mating $23 million for the quarter, vs. 
$23.1 million in the corresponding 
1951 period, total volume for the year 
will run around $95 million, com- 
pared with $100.3 million in 1951, the 
only $100 million sales year in Dia- 
mond’s history. 


The Shock 


Diamond Match got off to a poor 
start in 1952, sales in the first quarter 
slumping to $22.2 million against 
$28.7 million in the same 1951 quar- 
ter. The sharpest shock to share- 
holders, however, came from the re- 
port of a drop in profits before taxes 
to $1.83 million from $6.04 million 
in the 1951 period. Results in the 
second and third quarters showed lit- 
tle improvement in the way of earn- 
ings. Sales held up, with gains re- 
corded in each period over the same 
1951 quarters, but net before taxes 
dropped 64 per cent in the first nine 
months (the latest for which official 
figures are available), to $4.19 mil- 
lion from $11.65 million in the same 
nine months of the preceding year. 
Sales, however, were down only six 
per cent. ; 
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Tax provisions of but $1.3 million 
compared with $7.1 million in the 
earlier nine months, enabling the com- 
pany to show $2.13 earned per share 
of common stock vs. $3.74 per share 
in the 1951 period. Tax require- 
ments, however, were over-estimated 
and with an improved profit situation 
prevailing in the fourth quarter the 
company was able to pass all pre-tax 
profits along to final net, amounting 
to about $1.25 per share of common 
stock according to preliminary esti- 
mates. 

With the opening of the new year 
Diamond Match is launching a vigor- 





Diamond Match 
Earned 
Sales Per, *Divi- Price 

Year (Millions) Share dends —Range— 
1938.. $26.6 $1.33 $8.25  303%-2034 
1939.. 299 141 1.50 3434-28 
1940.. 31.4 121 150  363%-25% 
1941.. 37.4 130 150 29%-21 
1942.. 424 140 1.50 27%-18 
1943.. 40.2 1.36 1.50  33%4-26 
1944,.. 39.4 1.38 150  35%4-28% 
1945.. 425 149 1.50  45%-33 
1946... 48.2 2.19 150 50%-34% 
1947.. 67.6 2.46 2.00 47 -35% 
1948... 78.5 2.46 2.00 46 -35% 
1949... 764 2.68 2.00 40 -31% 
1950. . 98.0 658 3.00 49 -35% 
1951.. 100.3 513 300 54 -45% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1951.. $77.7 $3.74 rs eee PY 
1952.. 72.7 2.13 a$2.00 b52 —38% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1882. 
a—Total for 1952; also will pay 50 cents per share 
on February 2. b—Full year. 





ous, nation-wide sales and promotion 
campaign centering around its paper 
products, the major source of its 1952 
headaches. 

A number of new types of paper tow- 
els, napkins, toilet tissues and waxed 
paper are being emphasized in an ad- 
vertising series in women’s magazines, 
and the list of Foodtainers, Dia- 
mond’s fastest growing product, has 
been broadened to include many more 
types of food than originally contem- 
plated. Chain stores and other 
venders of packaged frozen or re- 
trigerated meats are making exten- 
sive use of the pressed gray pulp tray- 
like item, and new types are to be 
introduced which will be of service in 
the home. 


The Remedy ° 


Diamond also has radically changed 
its style of packaging its products, 
the promotion campaign also being 
devised to introduce its attractive, 
modernized packages with a distinc- 
tive color scheme and pattern readily 
identifying its paper and woodenware 
items as Diamond products. 

While the earnings difficulties be- 
came apparent with the first quarterly 
statement of 1952, the situation had 
been incubating for a half year or 
more priod to that time. Long occu- 
pying an important but not dominant 
position in the paper products field, 
particularly in toilet tissues, towels, 
napkins and waxed paper, Diamond 
was slow in switching to the softer, 
lighter basis papers which, gaining 
quick popularity, had given other 
makers a competitive advantage. 
This found partial reflection in Dia- 
mond’s 1951 year-end balance sheet 
which showed inventories of $34.2 
million, a 32 per cent rise from the 
$25.8 million at the end of 1950. In- 
ventories have since been reduced 
about $5 million. : 

Revamping its productive facilities 
proved a long drawn out process. Dif- 
ficulties in obtaining new machinery, 
delays in perfecting manufacturing 
techniques, rounding out the promo- 
tion campaign, adopting new styles 
of packages, and preparing both sales 
forces and consumers for the change- 
over, all -combined to postpone 
launching of the program which final- 
ly was deferred to the beginning of 
the year. By the time stockholders 

Please turn to page 27 
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Pushing In shaping your own 
Back New conclusions as to what 
. the near future may 
Horizons 


have in store for the 
United States, it may be helpful to 
consider the implications of a set of 
conditions with which investors are 
familiar though they have had little 
time to give them what may be their 
proper weight. After the ending of 
World War II, industry started al- 
most immediately to capitalize on 
some of the great discoveries that 
were a product of the war. Hardly 
had they made the start when the 
need arose for renewed concentration 
on defense activities. As a result, the 
conversion to peace-time use of many 
war-born inventions and improve- 
ments was retarded temporarily. De- 
spite all handicaps, however, striking 
progress was made during 1952 in 
this direction and 1953 holds prom- 
ise of much greater progress as the 
nation holds to its familiar and his- 
toric pattern of pushing back new 
herizons. Geographically, the fron- 
tier has vanished, but industrially it 
has merely been opened. 


Atomic PowerIn its Annual Review 
and Forecast Number 
of a year ago, FINAN- 
c1AL Wor tp heralded 
the news, as 1951 closed, “that atomic 
energy had been put to work generat- 
ing electricity for the lights of the 
Atomic Energy Commission buildings 
near Arco, Idaho.” At the time, eco- 
nomic use of such power seemed still 
a long way off. Now, as we stand on 
the threshold of another New Year, 
we hear with interest the prediction 
of the Commission’s chairman, Gor- 
don Dean, that “1953 will undoubt- 
edly see the design of small reactors 
for the production of power that may 
be used in areas where ordinary fuel 
costs are high.” Chairman Dean, it 
should be noted, was careful to con- 
fine his forecast to the blueprint stage ; 
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Age Draws 


Nearer 





he did not say that actual construc- 
tion would start on atom power plants 
for civilian use; and he emphasized 
that the designs would be of small 
“power packages” to meet the elec- 
tricity needs of people in areas where 
present fuel costs are inordinately 


high. Nevertheless, the forecast 
marks another clear milestone in the 
progress of atomic energy develop- 
ment and indicates, while America 
for many years to come may rely prin- 
cipally on present low-cost energy 
sources for its power, that the atomic 
age is drawing closer. The proto- 
types of our present power plants 
were also costly, and household elec- 
tricity is one of few items that has 
gone counter to the prevailing price 
trend during the past quarter century. 
Transistor High on David Sar- 
Becoming a 20ff’s : a 1952 elec- 

: tronic developments is 
Magic Word the perfection of a tiny 
device that performs many of the 
functions of the electron tube. About 
the thickness of a kernel of corn, the 
electronic device, known as a transis- 
tor, has no heated filament and re- 
quires very little power. Its value lies 
in economy, not only of energy re- 
quirement, but also of space. Ii is the 
reason why industrial engineers be- 
lieve the future may soon provide 
desk-size computers (thinking ma- 
chines) and radios that can be worn 
like wrist-watches. In fact, on the 
day that Mr. Sarnoff’s forecast 
reached the public, the transistor was 
put into service as a consumer prod- 
uct for the first time by Sonotone 
Corporation in the form of a minia- 
ture transistor hearing aid. The 
transistor may introduce us to power 
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in miniature as present products re- 
quiring large power plants are 
brought down in size to facilitate 
their handling. 

War-spurred developments in the 
field of electronics have opened a 
broad and new vista for industrial 
growth in the immediate future. In- 
deed, we are advancing rapidly at this 
early date. To illustrate: Not long 
ago an aircraft manufacturer inquired 
of the Navy Department just how far 
he could go in answering a question 
about progress in perfecting an elec- 
tronic device. “You can tell all you 
want, now,” he was advised. “We 
have moved so far forward since that 
information was classified as confi- 
dential that we don’t mind who knows 
about the earlier development.” A 
year becomes long ago. 


Boisterous Our readers are fa- 
Youngster miliar, of course, with 
Ciows ‘Us the market services per- 


formed by the former 
New York Curb Exchange that has 
become, as of January 5, the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. But even these 
appreciative investors, we believe, 
may be surprised at some nutshell 
statistics illustrating the scope and 
importance of the Exchange’s trading 
facilities. Traded on the Exchange 
at the end of 1952 were 703 stock 
issues of domestic corporations and 
173 issues of foreign enterprises. 
More than half of the issues actively 
traded possessed consecutive dividend 
records for ten years or longer. More 
than 100 have paid dividends consis- 
tently for over 20 years. Two have 
done so for more than 100 years. 
Clearly, our second largest securities 
market, once a boisterous product of 
the sidewalks of New York, has fully 
matured, and now moves forward to 
greater service under its broadened 
and more appropriate name of Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. We wish it well 
for the future. 
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Candy Makers 


Expect Good Year 


Continuance of recent months’ gains in tonnage and 


dollar volume is looked for with little or no in-— 


crease in raw material costs. Ad budgets up sharply 


Pe industry sales have topped 
the $1 billion mark only once— 
in 1948 when prices were at the high- 
est level in the history of the industry. 
Sales hit a slump the following year 
but have been increasing steadily 
since. Wholesale dollar volume in 
1952 is estimated by the trade publi- 
cation Candy Industry at just short of 
$1 billion vs. $945 million in 1951. 
The gain reflects both higher prices 
and a slight increase—estimated at 
one per cent—in tonnage sold. Some 
of the price changes were of a techni- 
cal nature, i.e. more firms were selling 
dime candy bars than in 1951, while 
the weight of less-than-a-pound pack- 
aged goods can always be adjusted 
slightly. On the whole, prices of 
packaged goods were higher, reflect- 
ing increased sugar prices which be- 
gan to advance over 1951 levels last 
March. By the month of July the 
cost of refined sugar per hundred- 
weight had risen to $8.80 vs. $8.21 at 
the beginning of the year and $8.74 in 
July 1951, and the differential wid- 
ened further afterward due to falling 
prices in the latter months of 1951. 


Basic Ingredient 


The price of cocoa beans last year 
was lower during the first four 
months of 1952 than in the same 1951 
period but was higher in most months 
thereafter (until December). The 
price began to dip last July, but the 
general level still remained higher 
than in 1951 when prices also de- 
clined after mid-summer. This low- 
ered the comparative base. In De- 
cember 1951, however, cocoa beans 
began to move upward whereas the 
price last month was at approxi- 
mately the 1952 low. Reflecting 
higher production estimates for the 
coming season combined with a slow 
manufacturer demand for spot sup- 
plies, cocoa futures have been easier 
in recent weeks. 
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The industry had a rather bad sum- 
mer because of hotter weather than 
usual with July and August tempera- 
tures at new highs throughout much 
of the nation. Sales in recent months 
have been running a little better than 
in the comparative 1951 period and it 
is expected that this trend will con- 
tinue well into the current year. The 
favorable outlook for general business 
is a good sign for the candy industry 
which is usually sensitive to changes 
in consumer purchasing power. 

Other factors also point to good 
prospects ahead. Quite a number of 
liquidations among smaller companies 
occurred last year when manufactur- 
ers were unable to maintain the com- 
petitive pace during.a period of in- 
creasing costs and raw _ material 
prices. There were a number of 
mergers and some plants were sold or 
abandoned. By and large, therefore, 
there will be fewer units in the busi- 
ness to share in the increased volume 
anticipated for 1953. (Estimated vol- 
ume this year is 2.75 billion pounds 
vs. 2.7 billion in 1952.) Profit mar- 
gins also are expected to be better 
owing to increased prices, and the 
trend toward dime candy bars is 
growing. A sign of the times is the 
big volume of candy business being 
done by the large retail food chains. 

The candy makers are increasing 
their advertising budgets to help boost 
volume. A Candy Industry survey of 


33 national advertisers in the confec- 
tionery field, including chewing gum, 
indicates that the expenditures of this 
group will be nearly $17.4 million in 
1953, 17 per cent more than was spent 


last year. Some clue as to the dollar 
volume done by Peter Paul, Inc., 
which does not report sales, is the fact 
that this company leads the candy 
makers with an ad budget of $2.3 mil- 
lion, or $500,000 more than it spent 
in 1952. (William Wrigley, Jr., is 
the leader in the chewing gum field 
with an estimated ad budget of $4 
million vs. the $3.8 million spent in 
1952.) Conspicuously absent from 
the list is Hershey Chocolate, which 
spends very little on advertising but 
still manages to retain industry lead- 
ership with dollar sales far ahead of 
those of any other candy maker. 
Hershey also does approximately 
twice the dollar volume of Wrigley, 
the $4-million advertiser in the chew- 
ing gum field. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that other companies could prof- 
itably adopt Hershey’s policy. 


Investment Status 


Hershey’s unbroken dividend rec- 
ord dates from 1930 and its common 
stock is in sound investment position. 
Practically in the blue-chip category 
is Life Savers which, incorporated in 
1913, has never shown a loss during 
its years of corporate existence. Op- 
erations are highly mechanized and 
profit margins are the widest in the 
industry, being only moderately af- 
fected by fluctuations in ingredient 
costs. The company’s liberal dividend 
record extends back to 1922, and the 
yield of six per cent obtainable at re- 
cent prices is high, quality considered. 
Results of other units in the group 
are more influenced by competitive 
elements than these two industry spe- 
cialists, and their shares are of con- 
siderably lower investment quality. 


Representative Units of the Candy Industry 


7— Sales -——— Earned Per Share, Divi- 
(Millions) -——Annual—, -—Nine Months— dend Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
Brach (E. J.)..... a$38.8 a$39.3 a$4.53 a$5.59 . a$5.95 $3.50 50 7.0% 
Fanny Farmer .... cl5.6 17.0 Sat 6 61S. . WLR... N.R. I=... 6& 
Hershey Chocolate e110.8 ¢108.8 5.46 3.66 $2.65 2.78 s2.00 41 49 
Life Savers ....... (8.2 £9.0 3.87. 2.91 y & \ ey © %- 2.20 37 6.0 
Loft Candy ...... c13.7. ¢15.2 0.37 0.23 N.R. N.R. 0.20 3 6.7 
Peter Paul ....... N.R. N.R. 3.00 £1.61 csee Gee ane” 22 ae 
Sweets Company.. e7.3 e7.5 2.69 1.88 0.99 1.57 100 13 7.7 





a—Years ended September 30. b—Years ended June 30. c—-Preceding year’s sales. e¢ 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


f—Six months. s—Plus 2% stock. 


Nine months, 
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Evolution for 


Office Equipments 


International Business Machines and Remington Rand are 


leaders in application of electronics to office equip- 
ment, placing them inthe forefront of industry growth 


ver since the passage of the first 

Federal Income Tax law in 1913, 
American business has been burdened 
with an increasing volume of paper 
work, Enactment of wage and hour 
legislation in 1940 imposed still 
greater demands upon the clerical 
force. And today’s Social Security, 
pension, and insurance programs have 
further multiplied the job of compu- 
tation and record-keeping. Signifi- 
cantly, at the turn of the century, only 
about three per cent of the employed 
population consisted of clerical help. 
By 1940 the figure had risen to 10 
per cent and it is currently estimated 
that 12 per cent of the working popu- 
lation of the nation is engaged in 
clerical functions. 


Sky's the Limit 


With no apparent limit to the 
number and complexity of the calcu- 
lations required in the conduct of 
business, and with wage scales for 
clerical workers mounting steadily, 
labor and cost-saving equipment has 
become more and more essential. And 
as the requirements of business have 
grown, evolutionary development has 
enabled the office machines industry 
to keep pace. Keyboard-operated 
machines—under the complete con- 
trol of an operator—have been fol- 
lowed by ‘automatic equipment util- 
izing punched cards and, more re- 
cently, by office equipment embody- 
ing electronic principles. The ex- 
pectation that International Business 
Machines and Remington Rand will 
maintain positions of leadership in 
the growth of electronic office equip- 
ment lends greater than average ap- 
peal to their shares for long-range 
participation in industry growth. 

International Business Machines— 
largest factor in the office equipment 
field—derives approximately three- 
fourths of its total revenues from elec- 
trically-operated bookkeeping and ac- 
14 








The Office Equipment Leaders 


Int'l Rem- 

Business, ington 

Machines Rand 
1951 Sales (Mils.)... b$266.8 a$227.4 
1941 Sales (Mils.)... b$60.5 a$77.3 
Per Cent Increase .. 341% 194% 

Capital Ratios: 
BPE: Lnswwewnkeds 49% 41% 
Preferred Stock .. Suen 6% 
Common and 

Serples .i..0is 51% 53% 
EPT Payments (1951) $2.94  a$0.26 
Margin After Taxes. 10.5% 6.79% 
Current Ratio ...... 1.6 2.9 
Number of Shares... 3,046,641 5,054,297 
Sales Per Share..... 9 $45 
Book Value ........ $57.72 . $15.37 
1951 Earnings ...... $9.15  a$2.96 
1952 Earnings (Est.) $10.00  a$2.75 
Recent Price ....... 245 19 
Price-Earnings Ratio 24.5 6.9 
Dividend ........... s$4.00 $1.00 
.. err ern 1.6% 5.3% 
% Earnings Paid.... 44% 34% 





a—Year ended March 31 of following year. 
b—Domestic only. s—Plus 5 per cent stock. 





counting machines and specialized 
equipment for sorting, tabulating, and 
computing statistical data; the ma- 
chines are installed on a rental basis 
rather than sold, so that rentals and 
service income are the principal 
sources of revenue. The remainder, 
which usually runs in the neighbor- 
hood of :25 per cent, is derived from 
the sale of cards (used in connection 
with IBM tabulating equipment), 
time recording equipment, electric 
typewriters, etc. 

Early this year, the Justice Depart- 
ment filed an anti-trust suit against 
IBM, charging that the company 
owns more than 90 per cent of the 
tabulating machines in use in the 
country and that it makes around 90 
per cent of all the tabulating cards 
sold. The Justice Department is seek- 
ing to force the company to give pres- 





ent and future users of its tabulating 
machines the option to purchase or 
lease them. Not only does it seem 
likely that this suit will involve pro- 
longed litigation, but it is doubtful 
whether many customers would pre- 
fer to purchase the equipment in lieu 
of the present leasing arrangement ; 
at present, users are not required to 
make a heavy capital investment, 
while being assured of access to the 
latest and most modern IBM equip- 
ment. 

IBM, which has never failed to op- 
erate at a profit (there have been few 
years when it failed to show an earn- 
ings gain) is currently maintaining a 
high rate of capital expenditures— 
the 1952 total will not be far from the 
$88.5 million spent in 1951. It also is 
accelerating its electronics research 
program ; some months ago, it was in- 
dicated that about 35 per cent of the 
company’s research personnel was 
working in this field. Explaining 
IBM’s interest in electronics, Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Watson, Jr., points 
out: “Mechanical counters in our 
machines add at 2% additions per sec- 
ond. The electronic counters in one of 
our multipliers adds at 5,000 additions 
per second. This speed increase alone 
illustrates the why of our interest in 
electronics.” 


Moves to Forefront 


Remington Rand, meanwhile, has 
rapidly expanded its activities in the 
field of electronics as applied to busi- 
ness machines. In 1950, Remington 
acquired the Eckert-Mauchly Com- 
puter Corporation, developer of the 
Eniac electronic brain and forerunner 
of today’s Univac machine. Last 
April, through an exchange of stock, 
the company also acquired Engineer- 
ing Research Associates, which was 
actively engaged in the development. 
of electronic computers, as well as de- 
vices in the field of magnetic record- 
ing, communications and self-record- 
ing instruments. This acquisition, 
says Remington, places the company 
“in the forefront of the three phases 
of electronic computer development: 
the world famous Remington Rand 
Univac, the fastest and most ad- 
vanced all-purpose electronic com- 
puter now in use; the ERA 1101 
electronic computer for scientific 
work; and the office-size 409 elec- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Steady price rise on higher volume and increasing interest in 


speculative issues warn of a possible market correction. How- 


ever, such a development may be postponed for some time 


Stock prices have been advancing with hardly 
a setback for ten weeks, and throughout this period 
trading volume has been materially above the levels 
witnessed earlier in the year. Furthermore, a greater 
play has been given the more speculative issues, 
previously more or less neglected in favor of the 
blue chips. On many occasions in the past, trends 
of this character have furnished reliable warnings 
of a coming market correction, and there is no 
apparent reason for assuming that they have no 
significance now. 


However, strong bullish influences will continue 
at work which may easily prove capable of post- 
poning such a correction for some time. A new Ad- 
ministration will take office shortly which promises 
to be more responsive to the needs of those who 
provide business capital than its predecessors. 
While no one expects the incoming president to 
achieve any miracles overnight, the more favorable 
political outlook is generating an optimistic attitude 
which will continue to be felt for several months. 


Even before the change actually takes place, 
there will be other stimulating developments. It is 
reported that President Truman’s budget for fiscal 
1954 will call for outlays of around $80 billion 
while envisioning revenues of only $69 billion. 
Everyone recognizes that these figures are subject 
to revision by President-elect Eisenhower, but deep 
cuts in expenditures will not be easy and the Budget 
Message will emphasize the fact that Federal spend- 
ing will continue to provide an important prop to 
the economy for. a long time. The State-of-the-Union 
message and the Economic Report will paint the 
rosiest possible picture of the nation’s prospects. 


In addition, tax selling has ended and the 
market will benefit from demand arising through 
reinvestment of year-end interest and dividend pay- 
ments. Pension funds normally do much of their 
buying during the early months of the year; the 
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increasing significance of such purchases is pointed 
up by a recent National Planning Association study 
which reports that pension fund reserves now 
amount to around $12 billion, and are likely to 
rise to some $33-39 billion within ten years. The 
study also concludes that pension funds are plac- 
ing larger portions of their capital in common 
stocks. 


Industrial stock prices have advanced by 
around 80 per cent during the three and one-half 


’ years since the bull market started. But little actual 


progress has been made since September 1951. 
Standard & Poor’s notes that the range of fluctua- 
tion in its daily industrial average during 1952 
amounted to only 15 per cent, the same as in 1944 
and otherwise the smallest in over a quarter- 
century. This relatively indecisive over-all showing 
has, however, masked a very decided divergence 
in the performance of individual stocks and groups. 


To a considerable extent, these wide varia- 
tions in performance have reflected differences in 
current earnings performance and future prospects, 
but the correlation has been far from close. The 
utilities, for instance, do not appear even yet to 
have given adequate recognition to their strong 
position under any likély set of future economic 
conditions. Furthermore, prospects can change rad- 
ically over a period of a year or more; thus, the 
tobaccos, which were under a cloud for a long time, 
are rightly receiving more attention now. 


Exploiting disctepancies such as these repre- 
sents the most fruitful field of endeavor for in- 
vestors today; the risks are smaller and the poten- 
tial rewards greater than in an attempt to exploit 
the remainder of the bull market by concentrating 
funds in fast movers. In choosing relatively under- 
valued situations, preference should be shown for 
stable income producers of good quality. 

Written December 31, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Gas Demand Up 


The natural gas industry will have to increase 
its present capacity by 30 per cent by 1955-1956 if 
it is to meet prospective consumer demand during 
the winter months of these years. The PAD, which 
has issued this forecast, places current capacity at 
29.4 billion cubic feet per day, slightly below 
present peak demand of 29.5 billion cu. ft. But 
while the gas supply this winter will about match 
the demand, the PAD believes supplies will fall 
short of the 38 billion cu. ft. required three years 
hence unless the scope of the industry’s expansion 
program is broadened. The biggest cloud hang- 
ing over the natural gas industry is the restrictive 
“cost of money” policy applied by the FPC in 
recent cases. However, it remains to be seen 
whether the Commission will maintain an inflex- 
ible attitude in the face of more enlightened regu- 
latory treatment of utilities generally, and the poli- 
tical swing to the right in the recent election. 


More Aluminum Capacity 


The granting of three rapid amortization cer- 
tificates covering facilities to produce 164,000 tons 
of aluminum under the 200,000-ton “third-round” 
expansion goal leaves only 36,000 tons of capacity 
to be filled. One plant will be located in the North- 
west, where sufficient additional power facilities 
are expected to be available by the time it begins 
operations in late 1954. The Ohio River Valley is 
being considered for the others. With completion 
of the third round of expansion, domestic capacity 
will total 1,746,000 tons compared with a 1950 
figure of 719,000 tons. Despite the worst drought 
in years, which sharply curtailed production of 
power at hydro-electric plants serving primary 
aluminum smelters, 1952 output of the metal is 
estimated at 930,000 tons. This was the: first time 
that the wartime record of 1943—920,179 tons— 
had been exceeded. Significant developments dur- 
ing 1952 were increased uses of aluminum in the 
automotive field and on ships, while aluminum 
foil again became available for packaging civilian 
products during the latter part of the year. 


Freight Carloadings 


Large gains in shipments of auto trucks and 
vehicle parts are expected to count heavily in lift- 
ing first quarter freight carloadings above those 
of the year-earlier period. Trucks are expected to 
fill 18 per cent more cars, vehicle parts nearly 27 
16 


per cent. The 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards expect increases in the loadings of 21 com- 
modities and decreases in eleven, for a net gain 
of nearly two per cent. Other than automotive 
lines, products expected to show the largest in- 
creases are frozen foods, up 19 per cent; potatoes, 
14 per cent; ores and concentrates, 814 per cent; 
citrus fruits, 7 per cent. Declines, which are 
comparatively small, are confined largely to such 
commodities as cotton, vegetable oils, sugar, syrup 
and molasses, grain and dairy products. 


Electric Appliance Outlook 

Among the industries with above-average pros- 
pects for 1953, the electric appliance field ranks 
high. With inventories well below a year ago, and 
with larger metal supplies in prospect, industry 
spokesmen are predicting sizable gains—particu- 
larly in the newer appliances for which the poten- 
tial demand has scarcely been tapped. Hotpoint, 
Inc. (G.E. subsidiary) expects a 25 per cent gain in 
volume this year, although it anticipates the keen- 
est competition witnessed in the industry since the 
end of World War II. Production estimates (in 
units) for some leading items are as follows: 


1952 1953 
(Actual) (Est.) 
ER Sr 7.0 mil. 7.5-8.0 mil. 
Lia Seppe errs 6.0 mil. 6.5 mil. 
Room Air Conditioners 325,000 450,000 
Garbage Disposal Units 300,000 310,000 


On a national basis, the items in biggest current 
demand are home freezers, clothes dryers and air 
conditioners. Also worth noting is the fact that 
many leading appliance makers are important pro- 
ducers of capital equipment for the utility industry 
as well as military electronics equipment; demand 
in both of the latter categories is also projected at 
a high level in the current year. 


Shipbuilding Prospects 

Total employment in shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair yards is now at its postwar peak and sched- 
uled production of completed ships this year is 
greater than in 1952. Most shipbuilders have a 
sufficient backlog to carry them through 1953 and 
into 1954, with 92 merchant vessels aggregating 
1.3 million gross tons now under construction, 
slightly greater than a year ago. Deliveries, how- 
ever, seem likely to far exceed new contracts this 
year, cutting down the backlog of orders. Con- 
version work in addition to normal maintenance 
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and regular repair work, has been a major factor 
in keeping the repair yards reasonably busy. 





Lead Price Rise 

Reflecting a rising demand for lead by battery 
makers and other domestic users, accompanied by 
a rise in prices abroad, the leading lead refiners 
have increased the price of the metal to 14.75 cents 
a pound, New York. The market in futures con- 
tracts also has shown new life with prices up 
as much as one-half cent from recent lows. The 
better tone in lead also has stimulated interest in 
zinc which had been listless for a fortnight because 
of uncertainty over the effect of the resumption of 
an open market in London on January 2. The re- 
sumption of open trading in lead in London on 
October 7 last was followed by a break on this 
side from 16 cents to 13.50 cents, at which level 
it remained until a fortnight ago. The advance to 
14.75 cents was made in a series of three quarter- 
cent boosts over a period of four business days. 





Higher Nickel Prices? 


A rise in the price of nickel now appears immi- 
nent in view of the request by International Nickel, 
world’s largest producer of the metal, for a 31% 
cent per pound increase in the present domestic 
ceiling of 5644 cents per pound. Actually, the 
OPS has little control over any price action that 
may be taken by the company; Canadian news- 
print makers, for example, raised their prices not- 
withstanding protests from the Government agency. 
The increase now being sought is attributed to the 
rise in the Canadian dollar in relation to U.S. 
currency, which has resulted in a lower net return 
to the company. Production of nickel by the Free 
World in 1952 is estimated at 315 million pounds, 
of which 90 per cent was supplied by Canada. 





Although production is being stepped up, the 
metal—which is essential to the rearmament pro- 
gram—remains in tight supply. 


Sugar Weakens 


While refined sugar is nominally quoted at 8.65 
cents a pound, New York, vs. 8.80 cents several 
weeks ago, price cutting is reported spreading 
throughout the South with some refiners openly 
quoting as low as 8.45 cents. Trade circles report 
that a “scramble” to sell is developing. General 
easiness persists despite an increase in the weekly 
sugar distribution figures which also have been 
running ahead of the same weeks of 1951. Cuban 
sugar growers look somewhat glumly at 1953 earn- 
ings prospects and one leading grower, Punta 
Alegre, has announced that its next quarterly divi- 
dend will be at a reduced rate, as yet undetermined. 


Corporate News 

Pacific Gas & Electric’s new $80 million 575,000 
kw Moss Landing plant, four years under construc- 
tion, now in full operation. 

General Electric’s major appliance sales for 1952 
were up one per cent in units, 1.4 per cent in 
dollars. 

American Telephone & Telegraph announces 
additional radio-relay channel from Chicago to 
West Coast; Pacific subsidiary adds two between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Bethlehem Steel’s $6 million offer to settle Wil- 
liamsport Wire case approved by court. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) sees 5 per cent increase in 
petroleum products demand next year. 

Willys-Overland’s 1952 sales up 37 per cent to 
$301.6 million; civilian and military backlog $225 
million. 

Webster-Chicago directors set February 4 for 
stockholder vote on merger with Emerson Radio. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 


















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 

















mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 












Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 




















Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.77% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.83 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 95 3.23 101 


PEEP ON TIT te an Pe 9 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3e, 1977.....cc0000.. 9 3.24 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104144 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 103 4.24 105 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102 3.37 104.8 













































































Preferred Stocks 








These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 















































Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 131 5.35% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 56 446 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 








Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 




















Long Term Growth Stocks 








Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 




















































American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
Cobsnnee: GOs oles cc wdseen 3.00 2.25 39 58 
Dow Chemie ....0..-¥s%45% 70.80 70.80 42 1.9 
El] Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 36 45 
General Electric .............. 2285 300 71 42 
Oe ee eS eee 240 240 53 4.5 
Int'l] Business Machines....... 74.00 74.00 235 1.7 
Standard Oil of California...... 2.60 3.00 60 5.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon...-... 2.50 250 72 3.5 
Uae” TRE: odidmpincvisecsincs 1.60 - 200 36 5.6 





* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annua 
rate. t—Also paid stock. ; 
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Common Stocks for Income 





Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


c-Di 

1951 
American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 
> 5 ee ee eee 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville......... 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 
Safeway Stores .............0. 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 1.80 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 
Seatie Dede 6206s SS 2.25 
Texas Company ...........0% 3.05 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 
Ualem Peete ELE. . wo. cs. sss 6.00 
i Py ae Soe ae 4.50 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.85 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 


1952 . Price 
$9.00 159 
2.80 52 
2.00 38 
2.50 46 
3.00 54 
4.50 67 
3.00 43 
180 31 
2.00 39 
3.00 57 
2.00 42 
2.40 34 
2.00 38 
2.00 38 
2.00 35 
3.00 58 
4.00 52 
6.00 114 
4.00 57 
185 28 
2.05 36 


vidends— Recent 


*Indi- 
Yield 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 

1951 1952 Price 

el Gaeta s4's' Mik. +c satnes $3.00 $3.00 39 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 55 
Clactt, Peabody «......cscccecs 2.25 2.00 28 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 15 
Container Corporation ........ 273° 206° 42 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 2.50 29 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 3.50 62 
General Motors .............. 400 4.00 69 
Glidden Company ............ 225 2.25 ..85 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 6.00 79 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 2.00 41 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 4.00 66 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 30 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 2.00 43 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 1.15 23 
Us Se Gad sis igis sib saiaid Wilaiaheble 3.00 3.00 42 





*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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New Administration to consider funding Federal debt— 


Meanwhile, outgoing Government pours forth much lame 


duck literature—Census Bureau reports on population 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The post- 
war accumulation of floating debt by 
the Federal Government was not an 
expression of the New, Fair or any 
other Deal. The defense for it never 
had recourse to the catchwords of the 
era now ended. It was the policy of 
Secretary Snyder, who above every- 
thing else was economy minded. He 
wanted to keep interest costs low and 
for a long time stubbornly insisted on 
a certain fixed interest rate. 

One effect, of course, was to get the 
whole banking business into Federal 
financing, including the Reserve 
Banks. So, the Reserve never was 
free to play with interest rates. Noth- 
ing contained in, say, Truman’s 
budget statements associated credit 
inflation with such a policy. On the 
contrary, Truman’s record was one of 
trying hard to cover expenditures 
from taxes. The distribution of in- 
debtedness had an entirely different 
history, different motives—which a 
Congressional Committee some time 
ago put in the record. 

The new Administration evidently 
will at once try to get started in 
funding this debt. It’s generally sup- 
posed that there will be offers of long 
term bonds, which, simply put, will 
be bargains. Naturally, there can’t 
be huge refunding issues at high 
rates. There almost surely will be a 
succession of issues or else announce- 
ment of an open-end issue always 
available to institutional buyers. 
Either would peg the market from the 
upper side. 


It may be that, policies of the 
Government notwithstanding, rates 
will fail to go up. Who can tell 
whether the volume of business loans 
will or won’t drop this year? Much 
of the business loan volume financed 
defense work, payment for which can 
be used to pay off the banks. If that 
happens, the banks’ reserve require- 
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ments will move downward and 
they'll be looking around for 
customers. 


The exit of the Administration 
is accompanied by an outpouring of 
Governmental literature. There are 
reports on all sorts of things—post- 
defense markets, pension plans, plans 
for atomic power, anti-trust laws, et 
al. Because it’s lame duck stuff, 
which the new command may ignore, 
it’s scarcely read. Reason for the 
sudden deluge is obvious: writers had 
to rush their stuff out lest it not be 
published at all. 

Among others, there’s the Com- 
merce Department’s long heralded 
“Markets After Postwar Expansion,” 
which was intended to cheer up such 
businessmen as were worrying about 
that question. You learn the intention 
from the foreword rather than the 
text. From the text itself you gather 
primarily that the writers didn’t en- 
joy their chore. Most of the wordage 
is scholarly explanation of why little 
can be said on the subject. 

Yet, here and there, interesting 
things are to be found. The writers 
made a special survey of long term in- 
vestment plans of the largest com- 
panies ; except in steel and a few other 
industries, most have long term 
projects in view. Naturally, they’d 
pull in if things went really sour. 
But company spokesmen said they 
wouldn’t be bothered by minor set- 
backs. 


There’s a lot of sentiment for 
getting the anti-trust division to ac- 
cept unrecorded settlements before 
they embark on prosecutions. The 
nearest to that now is the filing of 
a consent decree, violation of which 
would be contempt of court. Division 
chiefs for decades have been opposed 
to the idea; businessmen seem to be 
organizing to put it across. 









The Census Bureau has segre- 
gated into a single pamphlet the 
figures indicating that through the 
next decade there will be fewer new 


families. The forecast is based on 
the low birth rate during the poverty- 
stricken ‘thirties. The implicit in- 
ference is that one big market will 
narrow. Demand for houses, furnish- 
ings and appliances is partly from 
newlyweds. 

The current rate of family increase 
is less than one million a year ; several 
years ago it was almost 1.5 million. 
By 1960, the greatest increase the 
statisticians can imagine will be 800,- 
000; at worst there may be only 
275,000 more families that year. Con- 
servatively, they settle for a median 
prediction of 624,000. For 1955, 
which is but a couple of years away, 
the median increase is 697,000. 

You can, fortunately, find other 
figures — Census probably will — to 
show bullish reflections in the popu- 
lation trend. In the years in which 
there are fewer new families, more 
children will be reaching school age. 
There will be loud cries for additional 
schools throughout the country—even 
louder than right now. 


A spokesman for the Voice of 
America recently was asked for some 
evidence, other than claims at Ap- 
propriations hearings, that his organi- 
zation exists. He could think of two 
points. In London there is an 
English sales agent for an American 
company—whose name he couldn’t 
remember—who listens every night. 
Right here in Washington a skillful 
manipulator of a sensitive long-wave 
receiver can occasionally hear an 
identified program. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Mid-month, January 17-23 to be 
specific, General Motors Corporation 
will turn the spotlights at New York 
City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on its 
1953 automotive lines in an extrava- 
ganza to be known as the “GM Moto- 
rama of 1953”—each division of the 
company holds a surprise in store for 
visitors in the way of a vehicle espe- 
cially designed for the occasion as 
well as their latest models; in addi- 
tion, the public will be able to get an- 
other look at two GM experimental 
cars, Le Sabre and XP-300. ... Wire 
wheel hubcaps will be used in lieu of 
expensive wire wheels on the Howard 
A. Darrin-designed Fiberglas sports 
car which will be placed on the mar- 
ket by Kaiser-Frazer—these are be- 
ing manufactured by the Calnevar 
Company, which swung into full pro- 
duction on the item a fortnight ago. 
... The popular push-button system 
featured on luxury model cars for 
opening and closing windows is quite 
the rage until something goes wrong 
with it, at which point one is likely to 
wish for the old-fashioned hand lever 
—well, thanks to Peter F. Rossmann, 
there’s now such a system which also 
permits hand operation if the former 
fails to perform; his patent rights 
have been acquired by the Hupp Cor- 
poration. 


Chemicals . . . 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion’s Semet-Solvay Division is mov- 
ing into the petrochemical field with 
the introduction of Alcowax—it’s an 
industrial product suitable as an in- 
gredient in printing ink, paint, cos- 
metics, varnish, and so forth... . Sty- 
ron 700, a new Dow Chemical Com- 
pany heat-resistant plastic, can with- 
stand temperatures ranging up to 220 
degrees Fahrenheit—this is about 20 
degrees higher than ordinary poly- 
styrene can withstand, making Styron 
700 an ideal material for radio cab- 
inets, electrical coil forms and the 
like. .. . Marvinal VR-21 is another 
trade name for the plastic film and 
sheeting industry to become ac- 
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quainted with—a product of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Company, it is especially suit- 
able for turning out plastic fabric for 
products such as shower curtains and 
inflatable toys. . . . Aviation Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, Fine Or- 
ganics, Inc., announces development 
of a non-combustible de-icing com- 
pound for aircraft—its trade-name is 
Stratofrost B. 


Construction ... 

While steel seldom is used for studs 
and joists in small construction work 
because it’s too expensive, this may 
no longer be the case with the devel- 
opment of a line of lightweight steel 
sections by Penn Metal Company, 
Inc.—moderately priced, they’re fab- 
ricated in 14- and 16-gauge steel in 
standard building-beam widths; a 
criss-cross, open work pattern insures 
strength and lightness of weight... . 
Clay tile can now be applied over 
existing surfaces without the muss 
and fuss formerly associated with 
such a remodeling job simply by the 
use of a thin setting technique, reports 
the Tile Council of America—more- 
over, the thin setting technique cuts 
down installation time. . . . Pre-fabri- 
cated housing isn’t being sold short of 
the latest developments in construc- 
tion these days—witness the an- 
nouncement last month by Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., U. S. Steel’s pre-fab 
subsidiary, that it has signed a con- 
tract with Carrier Corporation for 
combination heating and cooling units 
which will be offered later this year as 
optional equipment with its factory- 
built homes. 


Publishing . . . 

Columbia University, approaching 
its 200th anniversary, has announced 
plans for the establishment of a 
Graphic Arts Center, a highlight of 
which will be the placement into 
active service of some 30,000 original 
source materials on printing, typog- 
raphy, the book arts and the history 
of photography—in connection with 
this, Columbia has published two in- 


teresting and informative booklets: 4 
Graphic Arts Center in the Making 
and Proposal for the Graphic Arts 
Center at Columbia University. . . . 
This month witnesses the introduc- 
tion of Appliance Manufacturer, a 
magazine for managers, designers, 
producers and purchasers of home ap- 
pliances—publication will be on a 
monthly basis. . .. Another new busi- 
ness magazine entering the world in 
January is Instructional Materials, by 
Ver Halen Publishing Company—de- 
signed for teachers, it will cover the 
field of teaching with audio-visual 
materials. ... On tap for a February 
debut is a bi-monthly publication de- 
voted to instrumentation and labora- 
tory techniques—a supplement to the 
monthly Instruments, it will be enti- 
tled Instrument & Apparatus News. 
.. . Sixty-six graphic arts groups are 
cooperating in the observance of 
Printing Week in New York 1953 
from January 12-17—as a tie-in with 
the event, Westinghouse’s “Studio 
One” on January 12 will present an 
hour-long dramatization of The Trial 
of John Peter Zenger, 18th century 
Manhattan printer and champion of 
the free press. 


Refrigerators .. . 

It doesn’t take a crystal ball to fore- 
see that consumers will be deluged 
this year with far more than the usual 
refrigerator promotional advertising, 
with several manufacturers so far 
claiming “revolutionary” develop- 
ments in this field—just before 1953 
was ushered in, Servel, Inc., took the 
wraps off a refrigerator that freezes 
ice cubes without trays, stores them 
and replenishes them automatically as 
they are used; and the Bendix Home 
Appliances Division of Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation introduced its 
first line of household refrigerators 
and freezers. . . . Now comes word 
that International Harvester Com- 
pany is going to hone a competitive 
edge to the field within a matter of 
weeks when it will introduce refrig- 
erators custom-styled to match the 
decor of any kitchen—seems that I-H 
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has a basic unit which can be changed 
in appearance within mere minutes to 
meet individual decorative schemes. 
_,. Meanwhile, General Electric’s 
Major Appliances Division has re- 
vealed that its engineers have been 
doing some crystal gazing, showed 
what they forecast for the future via 
XR-10, a full-scale model refrigera- 
tor-freezer placed on display for the 
first time this week at the new year- 
‘round showroom of Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart—a ten-cubic foot 
model, it measures five feet wide, 38 
inches high and only 14 inches deep, 
has (1) a new type of thin-wall insu- 
lation, (2) doors accessible from two 
sides, (3) magnetically sealed doors 
which open by means of finger grips 
at the base, (4) an ice-making mech- 
anism which ejects ice in either cube 
or crushed form, and (5) a wood 
| grain finish so that it can be used as a 
room divider between the kitchen and 
the dinette or living room. 


Week-End Carpenter Aids . . . 

With more and more persons hang- 
ing their own wallpaper, it was only a 
matter of time before someone (Nu- 
Way Manufacturing Co.) introduced 
a gadget like the Home-Paperhanger 
to simplify the work—inexpensive, it 
consists of a metal box with space for 
conventional wallpaper paste and a 
roll of paper, the latter being held in 
place by a spring weight; place the 
gadget against the baseboard of the 
wall, lift the paper to the ceiling 
(which action also automatically ap- 
plies the paste), smoothen the paper 
against the wall and trim to fit... . 
Another work-saving gimmick is the 
Zip Clip, a metal clip which has been 
slotted to accommodate %4-inch-thick 
shelves—developed by Asa D. Scott 
Industries, Inc., it has four sharp 
prongs on the back to hold it securely 
in place after a few blows with a ham- 
mer, . . . Formica Company reports 
that the amateur will now find it quite 
simple to install Formica at home—a 
new adhesive has been developed to 
make it easier to cement the plastic 
material to table tops, walls and so 
torth. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Operating Units: 












AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
* 
DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC CORP. 
* 
DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE DIVISION 


. Elizabeth, 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on December 
23, 1952, declared a regular quarterly divi- 





dend of 25 cents per share, payable Febru- * 
ary 16, 1953, to holders of record January DAYSTROM 
27, 1953. INSTRUMENT DIVISION 





American Type Founders Printing Equipment is now in use in 61 countries throughout the world. 









1953 Holds 


Greater Promise for the 
Better Informed Investor 




















The time-saving, money-saving way to keep better 
posted on stocks is through a Financial World sub- 








scription. For less than 6 cents a day you receive: 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent Ratings and condensed Reports on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(ce) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Manual, 38th revised edition. 
50,000. Investment Facts to help you judge relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 








FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
new 38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL 


(Jan. 7) 


(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


Street _. 


QE This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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Business Background 


Tishman Realty head looks to active office building ahead— 


Random examples show what's needed to keep business growing 





UMB WAITER— When a 

young and little known builder 
named JuLIUs TISHMAN looked over 
the blueprints for his first building 
project, he got the impression that 
considerable rental space was going 
to waste; and offered a bonus if the 
architect could 
revise the lay- 
out sufficiently 
to provide one 
more room per 
floor. The 
architect suc- 
ceeded and the 
Tishman proj- 
ect — a six 
story tenement 
house on Man- 
hattan’s East 
13th Street — 
represented about the last word in liv- 
ing comfort for that time, 1898, ex- 
cept for one detail. In rearranging 
the floor plans, the architect ran the 
dumb waiter through the living room, 
a flaw that caused some embarrass- 
ment to the aspiring builder. Since 
then, Tishman structures have been 
characterized by more than usual care 
in providing service facilities. 


Julius nen 


Rounded Operation — Builder 
Tishman had five sons after each of 
whom he named an apartment house, 
and, when of age, they joined the 
father in the business, each being as- 
signed to a specialized division of the 
work. Today, though the company 
is publicly owned (Curb), the Tish- 
man family continues as the major 
owning interest, and three genera- 
tions are in official capacities. Mean- 
while, Tishman Realty & Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., ranks as one of 
few that carries on every phase of 
real estate activity ; buying and selling 
developed properties and vacant land, 
and engaging in the construction, 
ownership and management of pro- 
ducing properties. Norman TIsH- 
MAN, president, calculates that the 
Tishmans in half a century have put 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








up buildings with an aggregate value 
of over $180 million and have bought 
and sold properties worth another 
$100 million. “We buy for invest- 
ment, not speculation,” he explains, 
“but frequently someone comes along 
with an offer too good to refuse, so 
we let a property bought for invest- 
ment go to the man who wants to 
build before we planned to.” 


Perspective—The Tishman con- 
cern, originally a New York company 
that confined its operations closely 
to Manhattan, is now active in other 
cities; for example, its Wilshire 
Boulevard project in Los Angeles was 
noteworthy in creating a new office 
center in that rapidly growing 
metropolis. The builder’s skill de- 
pends on pre-vision as well as preci- 
sion. President Tishman is confident 
of the future. “If there are no further 
incidents,” he believes, “to interrupt 
steel and other building material pro- 
duction, we can look forward to sev- 
eral years of continued high level of- 
fice construction activity.” 


Sales Formula — To PARKER 
ERICKSEN, director of sales of the 
Bendix Home Appliance division of 
Avco Manufacturing, the difficult 
problem of drumming up sales for a 
new product can be reduced to simple 
terms, “What you’ve got to do,” he 
said recently when Bendix introduced 
its Duomatic—a combination clothes- 
washing and drying unit—“is to give 
the customer something better at a 
price no greater than the old line.” 
The new Duomatic, he continued, 
meets those requirements: it elimi- 
nates one full step of moving the 
wash from one unit to another, cuts 
floor space needed for laundering 
equipment in half and the price of the 
two units combined is forty dollars 
less than the cost of the two units 
purchased separately. To combine the 
two processes, Bendix had to spend 
more than $2 million on engineering 
and tooling. 


Waltham Appeal—One of the | 
more interesting efforts to put new | 
life into a century-old company that 
fell upon evil days is now to be seen 
at the Massachusetts plant of the 
Waltham Watch Company. Two 
years ago, the plant was an idle hulk; 
today it employs 1,000 persons. The 
keynote of the plan of the manage- 
ment to “make Waltham great again” 
is close cooperation between “the peo- 
ple who work here, men and women.” 
Thus President TEVIAH SACHS, in a 
report to employes, says: “It is our 
endeavor to do all we can to assure 
you continued employment. With 
your best work plus your warmest 
cooperation, we together will do a 
great deal to make Waltham strong 
and prosperous again.” 


Chrysler Notes—At the recent 
Chrysler preview of 1953 models, 
several points of interest to investors 
were brought out by company execu- 
tives. For the designing, tooling and 
equipment used in producing its new | 
cars, Chrysler has invested over $200 
million. “Together,” said President 
L. L. (TEx) CoLBert, “these auto- 
mobiles incorporate more than 50 ma- 
jor mechanical advances.” As for the 
condition of the used car market, 
Sales Vice President A. VANDERZEE 
reported : “In the case of our dealers, 
their used car stocks are too low. | 
There still is a scarcity of medium age | 
cars. There aren’t sufficient three, | 
four and five-year old cars to serve | 
the market as well as it might be 
served.” 


Greetings — Dated Christmas 
Eve, a letter addressed to member | 
firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change by President G. Kr1rH Fun- 
STON pointed out that at least one | 
metropolitan daily was planning to 
eliminate publication of the weekly | 
stock tables in its Sunday issue—costs — 
$250,000 annually and advertising is | 
insufficient to support it. Without | 
specifically suggesting advertising — 
support, Funston dryly commented 
that “I don’t have to relate the im- | 
portance of the Sunday table to our 
business.” Rising costs are diminish- 
ing the supply of free publication | 
space. Its disposition is up to the | 
newspaper reader who, in this in- 
stance, probably likes sports news 
more. 
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Company: Date 
-Multigraph ..July 31 
Affiliated Gas Equipment....Oct. 31 
Air Associates............++. Sept. 30 
Alaska spel gnbmatesonspeg Oct. =. 
Aldona; BGs, . ced cvrccouctveces an. 
” Kid deeds edgsesa mene 1S 30 
BEI dines. dabiecdd cone June 30 
Allied Stores............0.e008 Jan. 31 
Aluminum Industries......... June 
Amer. tural Chemical. June 30 
Amer. Beverage.............. ov. 
Amer. Car & Foundry....... Apr. 30 
Amer. Crystal Sugar......... Mar. 31 
Amer. Distilling.............. 30 
Amer. Hide & Leather...... tJune 30 
Amer. Molasses.............. June 30 
Amer. Ship Building......... June 30 
Amer. Steel Foumdries....... Sept. 30 
Amer, SRAIGE cick sasecsdccse TMar. 31 


Fisheries. ..... 
CoP Oe Oe 30 
EERE Ay 30 
Automatic Canteen ........ tSept. 30 
a Voting Machime..Nov. 30 
Gddecvecectocccvess Nov. 30 
heeds Colleries ninatea beni Gel June 30 
Baldwin Rubber ............. June 30 
Beau Brummell Ties......... July 31 
Bonrendt : BEMIS so: dig 5 0cec e C5588 ar. 31 
Beech Alreraft.........scccee Sept. 30 
Bendix Aviation.............. Sept. 30 
Benrus Watch.............65- an. 31 
Best @ Gis risdiced siac.ncete an. 31 
| RO One Spree ace 30 
Black & Decker.............. ept. 30 
} oe * me & Gorham...... Jan. 31 
Satce st «ata O rere Jan. 31 
Bohack (H. We tin eee sae g Jan. 31 
Brown & Bigelow............ Jan. 31 
Brown-Forman Distillers....Apr. 30 
wn res ee oe t. 31 
Wrens GH a vos cic cccanadens June 30 
Buffalo Forge .......cccscces ov. 30 
Bulova Watch ............0. Mar. 31 
Burlington Miéills............ Sept. 30 
Burry Biscuit = 


ee 


Oe w eee ee eeeee 


eee eer eee esenee 


Fiscal Basis Companies 


Most COMPANIES close their accounting year Decem- 
ber 31, others operate on a fiscal basis. This table lists 
companies whose earnings reports are issued on a fiscal 
12-month period, together with the dates when their 
fiscal years end. 


Kaiser Aluminum 
Kayser (Julius) 


eee ee eee ee neeeee 
eee eee eeeeeesenee 


eee ee ee eee ee eee 


Joh: freee eer eee eee eens 
Equitable Office Building. . - Apr. 


Eversharp, “Inc. 


eee eee weet eeeene 


eee eee reer sene 


eee ee eeeetreeee 





ote inidadnc 4 6 oh Aug. 
McIntyre Porcupine 
cKesson & Robbins 


Great Western Sugar 


International Harvester 
Int’] Minerals & Chemical... June 30 
Vv. 


Cee ee eee ewe ee eeeeees 


eee meee weer eeee 






ee ee 











Company: Date 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical une 30 
Pleasant Valley Wime........ Aug. 31 
Power Corp. Canada......... une 
Procter & Gamble............ June 30 
Quaker Oats ...........se0e0- June 30 
Railway & Light Securities...Oct. 31 
Railway & Utility Sec........ June 30 
Rath Packing ....-.....++++. TNov. 1 
Raytheon Mfg. .-.....---.++0- May 31 
Reeves Bros. ......--se+eeeees une 
Reliance Electric & Eng....... Oct. 31 

WE dc ddvcedis Fp * 
Republic Pictures ......-...- ov. 

tone * ~~ deca dnagpetee Sept. 30 
Rice-Stix, Inc. .......+-sss08- ov. 30 
Roan Antelope .....-....++++: June 30 

IIS vino dcdccasvccss ov. 
Mar. 31 


J 
sas ceoscseeqe aD 
ic cide odboyeuabo nal 
Tae nocd nsinsectenqeuetes 

— « Oil i Gao Scie: Nov. 30 
Sheaffer Pen ..........++++0: {Feb. 28 
Sheraton Corp. .....---sss+++ Apr. 30 
-Williams .....--+++:+ Aa q = 

Smith (A. O.).......--+eeeeees y 
Smith & Corona Typewriters. —_ a 
South Coast Corp......-..+++ ae 31 
South Porto Rico Sugar.....-. Sept. 30 

Ss (A, G.) Bros........+ Oct. 
Sparks-Withington ....-.---- June 30 
Spencer Chemical .......--+-- June 30 
Spencer Kellogg ....--++-+++: Aug. 31 
Stahl-Meyer .........-.ese00- +Oct. 31 
— d Products Sgungien’ June 30 
aa cl 7 = 

Starrett “fs Ten cacsuguaes cas une 
Stetson (John B.)......-++-+++ Oct. 31 
Stevens (J. P.).....:--sseseeee Oct. 31 
Stix Baer & Fuller...........- Jan. 31 
Thompson-Starrett .....--++- Apr. 30 
Timken-Detroit Axle ........ June 30 
Tishman BE. ciccceesaees Sept. 30 





Pi 
Utah-Idaho Sugar .......-.-- Feb. 28 
Valspar Corp. ...-.--.-+-+++++ Nov. 30 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel ...... June 30 
Vertientes-Camaguey ....... Sept. 30 
Vick-Chemical .......-.-+-+++ June 30 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical... June Ki] 
Waco Aircraft .........+++++- Sept. 30 


GRRE ere tc Sept. 30 
Walker (Hireas) G. & W.. we 31 
Warner Brothers Aug. 31 
.June 30 





Waukesha Motor July 31 
Wayne Pump ..........--+-++ Nov. 
Wentworth Mfg. ......---++:- Oct. 31 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift....fAug. 31 
West Indies Sugar........... Sept. 30 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper.Oct. = 
Western Tablet & Stat’y..... Oct. 3 
Se ONE <  diacocascqeerte June 30 
Williams (R. C.).........+++.- pr. 30 
illys-Overland ...........- t. 30 
OS arr TOct. 31 
Wilson Jones .........-++-00 Aug. 31 
Winn & Lovett............... June 
Woodall Industries .......... Aug. 31 


*+Approximate date. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to November 30 





Atlantic City Electric.... $1.08 $1.62 
California Oregon Pwr... 1.68 1.87 
California Water ........ 2.59 2.42 
Carolina Power & Light.. 3.07 2.99 
Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 2.68 2.85 
Cent. Maine Power...... 1.48 1.57 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser. 1.07 0.97 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.98 0.95 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.65 1.68 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.31 2.77 
Fall River Electric....... 3.68 3.80 
Fall River Gas........... 1.37 1.39 
Haverhill Gas ........... 2.16 2.02 
Houston Ltg. & Power... 1.75 1.30 
Towa Electric ........... 34.03 35.59 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.63 1.44 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.64 1.85 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 2.82 2.93 
Middle South Utilities.... 2.01 1.77 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.41 234 
Oe errr 2.91 2.62 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.05 1.95 
San Jose Water.......... 2.60 2.48 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.10 1.89 
Southern Co. .......<+.- 1.19 1.00 
Southwestern Elec. Serv.. 1.50 1.39 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.43 2.37 

3 Months to November 30 
BN NS ranean ve.0m 1.18 1.01 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... b1.88 b1.68 
ee 0.68 1.18 
Robbins & Myers........ 0.85 0.005 
Schenley Industries ...... 0.92 1.32 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 1.00 0.72 


12 Weeks to November 22 


Spencer Kellogg ........ 0.28 0.31 
12 Months to November 1 
Cudahy Packing ......... D4.87 0.58 


53 Weeks to November 1 
Hygrade Food Products.. 3.65 3.16 


12 Months to October 31 


Dresser Industries ....... 4.27 3.77 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 2.83 3.34 
Florsheim Shoe ......... al.77 al.47 
General Shoe ........... 4.11 4.50 
Moore Drop Forging..... 2.17 2.40 
Myers (F. E.) & Bros.... 5.17 4.17 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.... 1.92 1.94 
Philadelphia Elec. ....... 2.19 2.10 
Reliance Elec. & Engine.. 3.97 4.01 
Rochester Button ........ 1.28 1.08 
meevens. ¢7. FP.) ... se. 2.27 5.65 
Wentworth Mfg. ........ 0.59 D0.54 
West Penn Electric...... 3.17 2.98 


12 Months to September 30 


Amer. Power & Light.... 1.09 0.94 
Armstrong Rubber ...... c4.05 c7.28 
aE | 8 eee 2.38 5.34 
ES ae eee 1.50 0.65 
Gibson Refrigerator ..... D0.96 2.22 
Harshaw Chemical ...... 2.37 4.97 
NY Seer ree 0.92 0.89 
Packard-Bell ........... 1.65 1.73 
Piper Aircraft .......... 0.41 0.58 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 7.83 10.98 
Texas Gas Transmission.. 1.19 1.97 


9 Months to September 30 
0.12 0.18 
12 Months to August 31 


Sterling Inc. 


eee e reese ees 





Pleasant Valley Wine.... 0.34 0.48 
U. S. Spring & Bumper... 1.32 1.64 
12 Months to July 31 

Reber Adreralt <iccdisosnen 1.92 1.61 
a—Class A stock. b—Class B stock. c—Com- 


bined Class.A and Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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A Balanced Plan 





Continued from page 4 


companies which are obliged to hus- 
band their cash resources. 
However, it should be borne in 
mind that the so-called “confidence” 
factor may be subject to rapid de- 
terioration if future expectations are 
not realized. Should such hoped-for 
events as elimination of EPT, soften- 
ing of controls on business, or rigid 
Government economy fail to eventu- 
ate, prevailing optimism might well 
be dissipated. It is true that the 
market has shown surprising buoy- 
ancy in the face of one international 
crisis after another. Still, the in- 
coming Administration will face 
monumental problems in the inter- 
national field ; peace in Korea, on the 
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one hand, would probably lead to a | 
demand for cuts in rearmament 
spending—with uncertain effects on 
the economy—while some new 
Moscow - sponsored uprising could 
make hopes for nearby tax relief 
evaporate overnight. 


Perennial Problem 


Meanwhile, the investor is faced 
with the perennial problem of what 
to do with his capital. In the year 
ahead, he will probably have to be 
even more selective than in the past. 
Rising stock prices eventually are 
followed by a corrective movement 
and it seems particularly appropriate 
in the present market phase to em- 
phasize quality and diversification, 
while at the same time maintaining 
a properly balanced portfolio. 

The $50,000 investment program 
outlined on page 4 is designed to 





Factograph Quarterly Index 


October, November and December, 1952 














Company Date Page Company Date Page 
Aluminum Company of America........... Oct. 8 28 Winois Central Railroad.................. Nov. 12 31 
POTINIR IONE 566 Secs. ko ced cs ica Dec. 24 30 America...... Dec. 24 28 
American Colortype ..................... Dec. 10 28 | International Cigar Machinery............. Dec. 3 28 
American Encaustic Tiling................ Nov. 12 31 International Harvester ................... Dec. 3 28 
American Home Products................. Dec, 24 28 FOIE D0 ca. :0:0:)s,6,00.0 06086800 Dec. 3 29 
American Machine & Metals.............. Oct. 15 
American Maracaibo ..................... Nov. 19 30 dale age MS iced hei: 6: +14 05 sis 2 Dec. 31 26 
American Potash. & Chemieal............. Dec. 17 28 SO III, oo os cdksne cis Sabb cep nee Nov. 19 28 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary...Oct. 8 28 
jae Ben Se eRe ET a B > Kansas City Southern Railway............ Dec. 31 31 

SL, Uae ieee ec. 
io Seon 8 be OE ene Gen Ae ~ is 2 
Barker Bros. Corporation................. or o) COMPANY... ... cece e scene eC. 
ees a bietteaeae debe Nov. 19 3e | Louisville & weevitte Welitead.. 22.2. Nov. 19 30 
Beec i We PENDS cil Sh ose dow eolsaeniunee 
Beach Alrratt poo Oct 35 88 | Marshatt Field & Company.............. Dee. $18 
ann... oe Nov. 12 31 Masonite Corporation .................... Nov. 12 30 
Borden Company ..... ool. Dec. 24 30 Dp ~<a ead baba cae et 
Briggs Mosstacturing ede si dacate Ona Ne Re one Sa 
Bristol-M a pio, Th Stabe eee Dec. 31 31 Minneapolis-Moline ...................... Nov. 5 30 
Buffal om ie CES PD ge Pe °99 «609g |:«CMi -Kansas-Toxas ................... Oct. 15 30 
Burlineton i Mills Migs ERT GE Oct. 15 31 cn tcc cler sn céewekn eee aa Nov. 26 28 
Byers (A. M.)..... 2... - eee nese en ees Oct. 22 81 | Nash-Kelvinator ..............00.0ceeee- Nov. 5 80 
I ee eco arearaweact De. 2% © $1 | Melee Bidtlione nnns. Dee 
poet wa oem. BAPE ce nein cree a ae oe. % a4 National Theatres, Inc. .................. Dec. 17 28 
Central Aguirre Suger................... Dec. 3 20 | Offs Glover ....0....:....cseeceess seus Dec. 31 26 
pee oe Vineis yo i eee 3 m = Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing........ Oct. 22 31 
Certain-teed Products ...... 0000000000002 Mor, 18 SB | WabOs @ldetion 000. 52-.5.engescscsoce Nov. 12 28 
Chrysler Corporation ..................... Nov. 5 Penney (J. C.) Company.................. Dec. 31 $1 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. ccccsccseccsoe OMe RO «SOs "| HMRI 0 cave cases csc cow cee cise ne’ Dec. 31 28 
Combustion Engineering- y siaiesares Dec. 24 28 | Potomac Electric Power................... Dec..31 28 
Consolidated Grocers ..................... Nov. 12 30 
pee pen gg Re ae: Nov. = 4 — SN MED GUUNINID soi 5s0.d. 0,018 « 05.0; 54 Dec. 31 26 
RRGMEECN SC RASS soe wees sk We Dee. uarterly Index: 
Continental Insurance .................... Dec. 10 28 + Rs GO es Oct. 15 2 
Cornell-Dubllier Eleetri¢ =... Oct. 22 80 ae 
orn Produc RS rer y Dee. 24 1 ; 
Radio Corporation of America............. Dec. 31 28 
Cuban Attantio Giper............0----+.+. telnet bk . Oe ratnaveienpineee tor Dec. 24 31 
ce Be, ee ree eee Dec. 17 28 
IE sida Bios pss cass anaes one Se Tr BG . erpentnatenieaertiaemnte rH 
jae pence ne ae de co a pe sesona is 4 : Standard “Steel Spring pag b kb tn a eatin Dec. 31 28 
Doves NIN 0065 88a ciccas teGisenced Oct. 15 31 oats HE i eee mice Ae te wa - 4 
ree eee Dec. 10 30 ere wo dt Se A al Eee Gaal 
Diveo Corporation ................... Oct. 8 98 Sylvania Electric Products................ Dec. 24 31 
; ity Rapid Transit................. Nov. 19 30 
eet dl, BY Te Oe? PEE Nov. 19 28 Twin © 
Eastern Air Lines. ........... 0 o.0l2000. Dee St 8 | Gene enea We ore res 6S 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing........... Dec. 10 28 United Stockyard Corporation.............. Oct. 8 28 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph............. Nov. 5 38 | United Biscuit of America................ Nov. 12 28 
Fansteel Metallurgical .................... Oct. 15 31 Virginia-Carolina Chemical ............... Oct. 15 30 
ke ae ee Oct. 15 31 IN gobi vieidie 638 eps she heed Nov. 12 28 
WU WOON LWUNUNUOG. «onc dsc cc ccscesdiecd Oct. 15 30 WETO WOUND 55s ce ve aserGrcnnece Dec. 17 28 
apn cerine die ncn, yp GAO OE OO TE ee Nov. 12 31 | Soe one Dec, 3 28 
a coatty TE. ag Sto. ce cee fog *" = ee ag ‘Maryiana © cusped ae tetdewcceuet 4 po = 
enera re OPP eer Fe ec. West Kentucky Coal...............--+.00- 4 
ry er rer cree Dec. 3 30 West Virginia Pulp & Paper............. Oct. 22 28 
parang Ys Lae opel de saale cute Sel ~~ = 31 
Hammermill Paper ...................00. Dec. 3 29 Ete, 2S e'b8.s 4.070 S08 + Fie 0s 0's's-0's <5 00.0 . 
i WPUOTI OE 5. | Wain kin tne 050.0. islander orninceiere Nov. 5 28 
Haves ‘Manufacturing nnn... 917... {Nov, 26 28 | Wright-Hargreaves” Mines. 2000000000220. Nov. 19 28 
Hooker Electrochemical .................. Oct. 22 30 
ee STs Peay er eer Nov. 26 30 Wash GovPerOtIe n.06.5. wrccedccccobsahese Nov. 12 30 
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meet the problems of investors under 
today’s market conditions. 


A mod- 
erate proportion (60 per cent) of the 
principal amount has been earmarked 
for the common stock section of the 
portfolio, while the remaining 40 per 
cent of the fund is devoted to senior 
securities—two bonds and three pre- 
ferred stocks of high quality. 

While affording more than a fair 
share of protection against adverse 
market influences, the portfolio fur- 
nishes an attractive over-all return of 
5.2 per cent. And while income and 
stability are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the program, the diver- 
sified industries represented should 
furnish the holder with participation 
in any further rise in common stock 
prices. 


Haven for Funds 


The lessons of 1929 proved that 
even a blue chip can become merely 
a high-priced speculation, when it is 
pushed to unrealistic levels in terms 
of prospective earning power. This 
does not appear to be the case, how- 
ever, insofar as the accompanying 
portfolio is concerned. Considering 
the calibre of the securities, the strong 
industry positions of the companies 
represented, and the well-secured re- 
turns afforded, the program has merit 
as a haven for the funds of the in- 
dividual investor. 


Dividend Meetings 


‘a following dividend meetings 
i are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 16: Gamewell Company; 
Marathon Corporation; Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line; Sherwin-Williams; 
Southern California Edison; United 
Electric Coal; White (S. S.) Dental. 


January 19: Ashland Oil & Refinery; 
Automatic Canteen; Hires (Chas. E.) 
Company; Oswego Falls; Roanoke Gas 
Company; Southern Co.; Stamford 
(Connecticut) Water; Standard Oil (In- 
diana); Vogt Manufacturing. 


January 20: Beech Aircraft; Colum- 
bian Carbon; Robert Gair; Goodall-San- 
ford; Gulf Oil; Keystone Steel & Wire; 
Koehring Company; Lynch Corporation; 
Lyon Metal Products; Mackintosh- 
Hemphill; Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; 
Oklahoma Natural Gas; Portland Gas 
& Coke; Princeton (N. J.) Water; 
Remington Rand; Revere Copper & 
rass; Standard Railway Equipment; 
Sun Oil; United Air Lines; United Gas 
Improvement. 


JANUARY 7, 1953 
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Some New Year prospects: Bright for commercial bank stock- 


holders; encouraging for the investment banking fraternity 


(a bankers start the new 
year in the best of spirits, as 
well they might with operating earn- 
ings for the year just ended running 
nearly 20 per cent ahead of 1951 and 
with bright prospects of the trend 
continuing. That is the estimate for 
New York City banks. Some through- 
out the country will do better; others 
not quite that much. But the earn- 
ings position of banks is better than 
at any time since the bank holiday of 
1933. The situation will give stock- 
holders little to complain about. 

There is one fly in the ointment 
and some questions may be asked on 
the subject at the coming meetings. 
That is the amount of bank funds 
frozen into term loans. It seemed 
the smart thing, after the end of the 
last war, for banks.to extend credit 
to industry for terms ranging from 
five to.ten years. Some of the best of 
the financial institutions went in for 
this sort of lending. 

There was some complaining by 
investment bankers who thought these 
commercial banks were stepping out 
of character. No one ever estimated 
the amount of these term loans, but 
the figures were thought to be sub- 
stantial. Also a considerable amount 
of such loans is still outstanding, 
drawing interest at rates well below 
what the banks could get on even 
short term credit today. The banks 
involved find no consolation in the 
fact that they took the precaution to 
tie in the interest rate to changes in 
the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. 
The rate for bank borrowings at the 
Federal hasn’t kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of.bank credit. So there 
is a good chance that any criticism 
voiced by stockholders at the coming 
meetings will be directed at Federal 
Reserve policy. 


Harold L. Stuart’s investment 
banking firm finished another year 
far out ahead in the total of cor- 
porate underwriting. participations 


even though it still confines itself to 
debt financing. Halsey, Stuart & 
Company’s policy of bidding on every 
bond, debenture and equipment trust 
obligation put up for sale is one 
reason for retaining the lead position 
year after year. An equally important 
reason is Harold Stuart’s willingness 
to back his judgment in the matter 
of prices by absorbing the under- 
writing interests of syndicate mem- 
bers who drop out at the last hour. 
It isn’t uncommon for Halsey, Stuart 
to take 20 per cent or more of a major 
bond issue. 

For the new year there are high 
hopes in investment banking circles 
that something will be done to make 
private placement of whole bond 
issues less attractive by comparison 
with the public offering system. It 
isn’t only the lenders who are vitally 
interested in a device that enabled 
the issuers of $20 billion in bonds to 
by-pass the Securities Act in the first 
18 years of its existence. The lenders 
at least have the consolation of collect- 
ing nice risk-proo: fees from time to 
time for acting as negotiators between 
issuer and buyer. The little fellows 
who conduct the nation’s dealer busi- 
ness are left out in the cold entirely 
every time an issue is placed privately. 
There are some 3,000 of these dealers. 

Congressman Louis B. Heller, 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, aroused some hope of a 
remedy in a year-end statement. Con- 
gress may have to do something about 
it, especially since bonds which in- 
itially escape the registration pro- 
visions of the Securities Act because 
they are placed privately, can and do 
appear later as open market securities. 
The Street is divided as to the best 
solution—whether to require registra- 
tion in private placements, or to re- 
duce the time and expense elements 
in public offerings. There are strong 
arguments on both sides. 
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Office Equipments 





Concluded from page 14 


tronic computer for commercial ap- 
plications.” 

Intriguing though these activities 
are, it is the conventional “bread and 
butter” items that will provide the 
lion’s share of company earnings in 
the immediate future. These include 
typewriters, filing and indexing sys- 
tems, tabulating equipment, and the 
Remington electric razor—the leading 
seller in a highly competitive field. 
All told though, Remington makes 
20,000 items. 

Besides their current emphasis on 
electronics, IBM and Remington 
Rand are also pursuing similar divi- 
dend policies. Both companies are 
making conservative cash payments 
which, in the case of IBM, are aug- 
mented by regular stock dividends ; 
Remington has paid irregular stock 
dividends in recent years. IBM has 
$175 million of debt preceding its 
three million-odd common shares, 
while Remington’s senior issues con- 
sist of $66.5 million of long term debt, 
and $10.2 million of preferred stock. 

Last year, IBM’s total volume 
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15 PARK ROW New York 38, N. Y. 





(including the Canadian subsidiary) 
exceeded $300 million and earnings 
are believed to have shown moderate | 
improvement over 1951. Remington’s 
sales in the current fiscal year (end- 
ing March 31) are expected to ap- 
proximate $240 million, and some- 
what lower per share earnings are an- 
ticipated. IBM, it will be noted, 
would be a major beneficiary from ex- 
piration of EPT while Remington 
would benefit in far lesser degree. 

The bulk of IBM’s income comes 
from the leasing of its equipment, 
which results in more stable earnings 
—as well as wider profit margins— 
than those generally experienced by 
Remington Rand. Reflecting these 
factors, IBM—a blue chip issue—tra- 
ditionally sells at a premium. In 
comparison, Remington Rand — a 
businessman’s investment —com- 
mands a modest price-earnings ratio. 
IBM’s small cash payments, plus reg- 
ular stock dividends, make the issue 
a desirable holding for investors in 
high tax brackets—since the stock 
distributions are non-taxable as in- 
come. Remington, on the other hand, 
has made notable strides in improv- 
ing its industry position and has at- 
traction for the investor seeking a 
reasonable return plus long term 
growth possibilities. 

e 


Reading Company 





Continued from page 6 


ally high level of industrial activity to 
produce earnings recently estimated 
by the president at not less than $6.20 
a share, against $4.81 in 1951. This 
showing was the best since 1929 ex- 
cept for 1942 and 1943 results. Read- 
ing has not been subject to excess 
profits taxes, and normal and surtax 
levies have been minimized by taking 
five-year amortization (for tax pur- 
poses only) on defense facilities. 
Working capital is adequate, and 
there are no significant debt maturi- 
ties for many years, but equipment 
trust maturities and tax payments 
will take all the road’s spare cash for 
some time and no increase in the divi- 
dend rate can be expected. Even the 
present $2 rate, however, affords a 
six per cent yield — a considerably 
more generous return than is avail- 
able on some other railroad stocks of 
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NEW ISSUE 


Incorporated 


Dreyfus & Co. 
Goodbody & Co. 


December 30, 1952 


Union Securities Corporation 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


A. C. Allyn and Company  Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


Terry & Company 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Hamlin & Lunt 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


320,000 Shares 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Common Stock 
(without par value) 


Price $18.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where the 
undersigned may legally offer these Securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


Allen & Company 
Bache & Co. 


Francis I. duPont & Co. 


A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Abraham & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Chase, Meyer, Barnett & Co. 


Sutro Bros. & Co. 
Zuckerman, Smith & Co. 








Schwabacher & Co. 


Blair, Rollins & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hirsch & Co. 


Cowen & Co. 




















esser quality. Reading common now 
Bpproximates its 1946 high and is 
till selling below its 1937 peak, 
whereas carrier shares as a group are 
ell above both these levels. Even 
around the high for recent years, the 
stock appears to have lagged unjusti- 
ably. 


Diamond Match 





oncluded from page 11 


pather in annual meeting in March, 
he management expects to have con- 
rete evidence that its 1952 difficulties 
ave been overcome. 
Matches account for somewhat 
ore than 25 per cent of Diamond’s 
sales, lumber and building materials 
wor 50 per cent, woodenware six per 
ent and paper and pulp products the 
emainder. That the source of around 
7 per cent of annual sales should 
ave offset in large part the profitable 
operations of the more important di- 
‘sions may prove a blessing in dis- 
Buise, since it resulted in revamping 
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the paper operations and has opened 
new vistas of expansion and profits 
in the paper field. 

The forthcoming balance sheet is 
expected to show Diamond in 
stronger financial position than a year 
ago, with $4.5 million in cash, vs. $4.0 
million at the end of 1951, $2.0 mil- 
lion in marketable securities against 
none, and inventories of $29 million 
against $34.2 million. No provision 
will be made for accrued taxes, vs. 
$3.7 million in this item a year ago. 
Working capital in excess of $40 mil- 
lion will be in a ratio of more than 
8-to-1. 

Around 39, which compares with 
the 1951 high of 54, the common 
stock affords a return of 5.1 per 
cent on the basis of $2 paid in divi- 
dends in 1952. The company paid its 
first dividend in 1882, and has made 
payments to stockholders in every 
year since then. In 1950 and 1951 
it paid year-end extras of $1 per 
share but because of uncertainties the 
management took no action on a 1952 
year-end distribution. 


‘ey ON YouRN 
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In a Federal Savings Association 














REAL ESTATE 





ARIZONA 





FURNISHED HOME 


(with guest house) on desert acreage, 2900 elev. ; 
big living room (Steinway grand), picture-window 
mountain view; two bedrooms, baths; garage; 
patios; orange, grapefruit trees; $600 monthly for 
winter; $350 monthly by year. Would sell. 
SAHUARO HOMESTEAD 


P. O. Route 8, Box 533, Tucson, Arizona 





CALIFORNIA 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EXECUTIVE'S 
RANCH HOME 


Twelve miles from Los Angeles and Long Beach ; 
15 acres; 1400 orange trees and family orchard; 
strictly modern ranch style one-story home, six 
years old, 3600 sq. ft., caretaker’s house, 3 years 
old, 1200 sq. ft.; beautifully landscaped; two 
water wells; 300 hole modern rabbitery; 2 trac- 
tors, truck and complete farm equipment, rich 
sandy loam soil; no smog; four blocks from 
Artesia post-office; price $150,000.00. 


WARD JOHNSON, Owner 
11543 E. 183d St. Artesia, Calif. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Bond Stores, Inc. 


Magic Chef, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1937, Maryland; established 1915. Office: 380 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 7,526. 


ee 


Long *$12,175,000 
Capita!” ke “si DOT) i cangihenw sis asinicoasscsceesabaseow eee 1,688,383 shs 


*Subsidiary mortgages payable. 


Business: Manufactures men’s and women’s clothing; sells 
through its own retail chain of 80 stores in 61 cities (mostly 
in east and central sections) and 15 independent licensee 
stores. Also sells haberdashery, furnishings, hats and shoes. 

Management: Has built company into a leader in the field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $30.5 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; inven- 
tories, $21.8 million. Book value of stock, $25.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Record of predecessor companies erratic. 
Payments by present company 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Results normally follow general business cycles 
although sales and earnings frequently show wide year-to- 
year swings. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
te ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. -= 4 $5.93 $5.17 $3.05 $1.78 $1.88 $2.00 8.32 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 1.00 100 
- 48% 35% 27% 19% 17% 19 16% 
215% 27% 25 16% 13% 12% 13% 12% 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.93 in like 
1951 period. 





Household Finance Corporation 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; established 1878. Office: Palmolive Bldg., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. Annual meeting: Second Monday 


in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,445; 
common, 6,665. 


Capitalization: 


Pe MN Sn seis Sk che «pss Caaeie dais. o-ssiweadsae 136,000,000 
rumiented stock 8% % cum. ($100 par) ‘ 
tPreferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 

tPreferred stock 4.4% cum. 

Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at aac geo 50. Rabe 1 yes for sinking fund at $102.75 through 1953, 
less $0.25 each year to $102 after 1955; callable otherwise at ae ” 
tag Sle for'tatiee fe, Thee ae os 5 

or 8 ng fun 4 at $103 throu « 
1954 and declining prices to $100 after Jan. 1963. - jan, 


Business: Makes personal loans to individuals under the 
small loan and similar laws, generally not in excess of $300, 
and at stipulated monthly interest. In 1951, made 1.9 million 
loans averaging $281 each, at an average monthly interest 
rate of 2.08%. Operates 572 branch offices in 386 cities of 29 
states and 10 Canadian Provinces. 


Management: Long experienced in the business. 


Financial Position: As of September 30, 1952, installment 
notes receivable, $295.2 million (net); cash, $27.8 million; 
short term notes payable, $84.1 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $27.36 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Loan volume reflects trends in general business 
conditions. Money rates also are a factor in earnings. Com- 
pany is aggressive in promoting business and in meeting in- 
creasing competition from commercial banks. 


Comment: Preferreds are of investment caliber; common 
is of upper medium grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Earned per share.... $1.78 $2.21 $2.90 $3.43 $3.52 $4.09 $4.25 §$3.75 

Dividends paid 1.26 1.36 1.64 1.82 $1.82 2.20 2.40 2.50 
32% 32% 31% 41% 38% 4% 49 

24% 2558 24% 28% 29% 30% 41% 

*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945 and 10% stock dividend in 1949. +tRestated 


by eompany. {Paid 10% stock dividend. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.25 in 
like 1951 period. 
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Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, consolidating established businesses; name 
changed from American Stove Company in 1951. Office: 1641 So. Kings- 
highway, St. Louis 10, Mo. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 2,430. 


va te rege 


Long term debt $3,800,000 
539,990 shs 


Business: The leading domestic stove maker, usually ac- | 
counting for 15% to 20% of total national output. Bulk of 
business is in gas stoves. Tradenames: Magic Chef, Quick | 
Meal, New Process, Lorain and Golden Glow. Also makes 
oil and gas burning heaters and furnaces, air conditioning 
and hotel and restaurant equipment. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $8.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts (not | 
shown separately), $1.5 million; inventories, $6.9 million. — 

Book value of stock, $23.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-29; 1935-48; 1950-51. 

Outlook: Earnings tend to fluctuate in line with building 
activity and also reflect the level of replacement demand. 

Comment: Shares are an average business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.22 $2.20 $2.23 $1.06*D$2.41 $2.39 $1.01 $0.39 
Dividends paid 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.20 None 0.15 0.45 0.36 
38% 29% 24% 12% 12% 13% 10% 
24 21 10% 7% 9 9% 75 


*After substantial but unspecified inventory adjustment. tNine months te September 
80 vs. 0.37 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. : 





Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, to succeed a business originally established 
1909. Office: 445 Park Avenue, New York .22, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in July at 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
gd of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 953; common, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $7,565,316 
*Preferred stock igtd a 57,040 shs 
Common stock ($1 +961, 698 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund , $102, otherwise at $105 through March 1, 
1956; $104 thereafter. tAlso 218,809 warrants oo oe (October 28, 
1950) to purchase stock at $10 a share through April 1, © 1956; in 1951 
Decca Records —-, 271,900 shares (28.3%) and 32,500 warrants 
(14.9%); now owns 4 of common stock. 


Business: Pioneer producer and distributor of Universal- 
International motion pictures (owns no theatres), operating 
tne 370-acre “Universal City” at Hollywood, Cal. Active in the 
8 and 16 mm fields and distributes for the English producer, 
J. Arthur Rank, in the U.S. and Latin America. United World 
Films subsidiary plans to produce television pictures. 


Management: Several changes in 1952. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 3, 1951, 
$27.2 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $6.8 million; inventories, 
$24.0 million. Book value of common stock, $20.87 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1943-1948; 1951 to date. 


Outlook: Operational success is wholly dependent upon 
ability to keep a tight rein over costs and to produce a suffi- 
cient number of popular films. Great reliance upon foreign 
markets precludes the return of recent substantial earnings. 


Comment: Preferred is speculative; common more so. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 a 
*Earned per share...t$4.86 $5.32 $3. rif tD$3.59 D$1.45 §$1.14 §1$2.11 x$1.68 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid J 2.00 2.00 0.75 None None 0.60 1.00 


49% 29 15 * % 11 14 14% 
25 is 4 4 34 ll 


~*On present stock. tIncludes $0.53 postwar refund. . tIncludes $1.29 tax carryback 
credit. §After property losses and provisions therefor, $0.93 in 1950, $0.31 in = 
After $0.52 contingent tax liability. x—39 weeks to August 2 (approximately three 
fiscal quarters) vs. $0.97 in like 1950-51 period. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





Company 

Aluminum Co. of Amer..75c 
Aluminum Co. (Canada) 
Ye? ey eerrerrce *Q25c 
Amalgamated Sugar 

SU Bishi e+ eseeats Q12%c 
American Can .:.,..... 35c 
Arnold Constable ..... E75c 
veo Mfg. $2.25 pf..Q56%4c 
Baldwin Co. 6% pf.. .Q$1.50 
Bathurst Power & 


Paper cl. B........ *Q75c 
ot. 2, eee eee *Q75c 
Berland Shoe Stores. .Q15c 
Do 6% #6 3.8 vet Q30c 
Bethlehem Foundry & 
Machiaes 516% 25% A60c 
iltmore Hats Ltd... .*Q10c 
Do & RR vaccsans *Q25c 
Bower Roller Bear...... 50c 


Bridgeport Hydraulic. .Q40c 
Brooklyn Union 


Gas. cub deeciics Q37%c 
Tn Fb Be a tewnxas Q5 
Burger Brewing ....... 25c 
Burns & Co. cl. B..... *50c 

“anadian Car & 
Foundry 65 os eves. *20c 


De @ Awscdiasen: *Q25c 
anadian Ingersoll- 

| rant et *E$1 
annon Shoe ......... E30c 
arolina Clinchfield 

& Ohio Railway. ..Q$1.25 
arpenter Paper 

CW Ri tereaa ns caw Q$1 
Central Hudson Gas & 
ee a ee oe 17M%c 
leve., Cinn., Chicago 

& St. Louis Ry....... S$5 
Do S06 M8 vie secs Q$1.25 
olonial Sand & Stone. .10c 


Conn. Lt. & Pr. 
F Serene 55c 
Do $2.04 pf. ....... OS5lc 
sy | ere 050c 
Do $1.90 pf. ...... 047Yc 
Consumers Power 
at ers: Q$1.13 


Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Continental Copper & 

Steel Ind. 5% pf...Q31%c 
Corn Products Ref... .Q90c 

Do 7% pf. ....... Q$1.75 
Creamery Package... .Q30c 
Dallas Pr. & Lt. 

ik er Q$1.13 

Do $4.24 pf. ...... Q$1.06 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25c 
Davenport Water 


ye Ra ae Q$1.25 
Daystrom Inc. ....... Q25c 
Delaware Power & 

ow ne 












Dodge be MELT: Q25c 
Dominion Bridge ....*040c 
Do ..cccvsaper ee *E$1.50 


Dominion Malting .. .*Q25c 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods 





Ist 6: is sous da S70c 

Do M0 Ml nie. S60c 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries. . Q75c 

Do 4%4% pf. ..... Q056%c 

ypsum Lime 

& Alabastine ........ *50c 
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To receive a dividend, stock must be 
eld on the ex-dividend date, normally 
hree days before the record date. 
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Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Greer Hydraulics ..... Q10c 3-5 2-16 
Haverhill Gas Light....50c 1-2 12-29 
eee Q45ce 1-31 = 1-13 

Do 334% pf...... Q9334c 41-31 =1-13 
Higbee Co. .......... O25c 1-15 1-2 
Illinois Power 

ng PEE Q5834c 2-2 1-10 

Do 4.26% pf. ....Q53%4c 2-2 1-10 

Do 4.08% pf. ...... Q5ic 2-2 1-10 
Imperial Tobacco 

, SO ee Po *O25c 2-2 1-2 
Jack & Heintz ......... 5c 2-1 1-15 

2.) eee Q50c 4-1 3-20 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light 4% pf. ........ Q$1 2-1 1-9 
Johnson Oil Ref. ....... 20c 1-5 12-31 
Kennedy’s Inc. ....... Q30c 1-20 1-10 
La Salle Extension 

University ......... Yl0c 1-10 12-26 
Leece-Neville ........ Ql0c 1-26 1-5 
Long Island 

re Q22%c 2-1 1-16 

3- 6 | Lynchburg Gas ........ 20c (1-26 = 1-15 
McKales cl. B ........ S25e 1-20 12-31 

Le ae S25e 1-20 12-31 
Mississippi Power & 

Light $6 pf. ...... Q$1.50 2-1 1-15 
Nat’l Chemical & Mfg...15c 2-2 1-15 
Northern Engineering 

, er ene 15c 1-23 1-9 
Northern Indiana Public 

Serv. 44% pf...Q$1.06% 1-14 1-2 
Northwest Engineer- 

OS 3 Serre ae -@ 2. 1-15 

12-23 Do van walen de 2c 2-2 = 1-15 
Coe GS oe keen cas 50c 2-2 1-19 

1-10 | Park Chemical ....... 7c 2-13—s 11-23 
Pitts., Cinn., Chic. 

1-16 & St. Louis R.R...S$2.50 1-20 1-9 
Potter (i. 2a) ....... Q5c 2-2 1-20 
Potomac Edison 

4.70% pf. ...... Q$1.17% 2-1 = 1-12 

Do 3.60% pf. ....... Q%c 2-1 1-12 
Scranton Electric ....Q25¢ 2-1 1-12 
Stewart-Warner ..... Ess. «=¢. & 
Super Mold .......... Q20c 1-20 1-6 
Thatcher Glass 

2 (ear Q60c 2-15 1-31 
Thermoid Co. 

gl Q62%c 2-2 1-12 
Toledo Edison 

44% pi. ....... Q$1.06% 3-2 2-13 

Do 4.56% pf...... Q$1.14 3-2 2-13 
EE oa ck caseees Q50c 2-10 1-12 
eee QO25c 2-16 2-6 

Be sh409eed....: ..E50c 12-31 12-23 
U. S. Thermo Control...15¢ 1-20 1-7 
Washington (D.C.) Gas 

Light $4.25 pf...Q$1.06% 2-10 1-23 

Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 2-10 1-23 
Webster Tobacco ...... 10c 1-28 1-14 

Accumulations 
New England Public 

Service $7 pf. ...... $1.75 1-15 12-31 
fe) Sh oe $1.50 1-15 12-31 

Standard Pwr. & Light 
ln SS Q$1.75 2-1 1-15 

Stock 
Cannon Shoe ............ * 1-15. 1-5 
Lockheed Aircraft ....10% 1-26 12-23 

Omissions 

Air Associates (5% pf.), F. L. Jacobs 

(5% pf.), Mack Trucks, United Piece 

Dye Works. 

*Canadian currency. ¢+One share of new cl. A 
common stock for each common share held. A— 
Annual. E—Extra. QO—Quarterly. S—Semi- 
annual. Y—Year-end. 












“Most Valuable Guides” 


“It is my opinion that your 12-Year 
and 11-Year Stock Record booklets are 
the most valuable guides the investor 
in stocks can possess. Your company, 
so far as I know, is the only one that 
publishes stock records of this type.”— 
Joseph Cc. Herman, California. 





12-YEAR 


*American Stock Exchange 


Stock Record 
1940-1951 


*Name of “New York Curb” changed te 
“AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE” ef- 
fective January 5. 


Here's a $1.25 tabulation you'll find 


invaluable for quick reference if you 


own or expect to buy any common 


stocks on the AMERICAN STOCK 


EXCHANGE (formerly N. Y. Curb). 


This "12-YEAR A.S.E. RECORD" (1940- 


1951) has been reprinted from the 


Curb tables published in FINANCIAL 
WORLD over a seven-month period, 


plus the addition of 1951 figures avail- 
able to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly For 
Each of 585 A.S.E. Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings.. ..1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends ...... 1940-1951 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 
(d) All Stock Splits of 20% or 

WMGTE. ... 62s. 1940 to April 30, 1952 


After using this "I2-YEAR AS.E. 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your A.S.E. stocks with past per- 
formance. Price only $1.25. 


11-YEAR 


N.Y.S.E. Stock Record 
1940-1950 


A big help in deciding which stocks 
are high and which stocks are low 
by comparison with records of 11 
years—1 940-1950. 


As an aid in “timing™ purchases and 
sales what is more helpful than a back- 
ward look for I! years to be found in 
our “II-YEAR N.Y.S.E. RECORD," 
covering 1,042 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? 
This tabulation tells at a glance, for 
EVERY YEAR, from 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive: (1) Each stock's Earnings; 
(2) Each stock's Dividends; (3) High 
and Low Price of each stock; and 
(4) Each year's Stock Splits (of 20% 
or more) to May |, 1951. Published 
at $2.00—price reduced to $1.00. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51st Year of Service to Investers 


86 Trinity Place 


& New York 6, N. Y. 4 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 








Gulf States Utilities Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Michigan, to acquire established businesses. Offices: 

1400 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. and 2508 So. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 16, Til. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of 

stockholders (December 31, 1951): 4,478. 

Capitalization: 

Me, SOR WN... cne o> chee nn ana sasensbacktchatonmamad $87,000,000 
és snmp eens £S:6)-5s ong wek seas Se eee 528,627 shs 


Business: A leading maker of bearings, castings, extru- 
sions, forgings, machined parts, pistons, refrigeration parts 
and nonferrous ingot metals, of brass, bronze, aluminum, 
magnesium solders, babbits and special alloys. About 40% of 
output goes to auto industry; other important customers 


include aircraft and appliance manufacturers and the 
building trades, 


Management: Top officers average 25 years with company. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $9.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.4 
million; inventories, $9.5 million. Book value of stock 
$33.40 per share (adjusted for 1952 stock dividend). 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 


Outlook: Should fare relatively well while auto and other 
durable goods demand remains high, but earnings will con- 
tinue from time to time to reflect output interruptions in 
model changeovers and labor disputes. 


Comment: Stock record above-average in speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. hie Kk 77 $3.11 $0.36 $1.84¢D$1.07 $3.37 $2.71 §$1.14 
Dividends paid ..... 1.67 1.33 0.67 0.50 0.83 1.17 {0.92 
ee Rs Eee - 49 39% 25% 18 235% 27% 25 
ROR 33 28 195% 15% 14 15% 18% 17 


*Adjusted for 50% stock dividend in 1952. fRevised for renegotiation. tAfter $0.68 
loss in property sale. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.88 in like 1951 period. 
{Paid 50% in stock. D—Deficit. 





MacAndrews & Forbes Company 





Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey as a consolidation; principal predeces 

established 1870; controlled by American Tobacco until latter's vaesiatien 
in 1911. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue, New Lge 10, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in May at Third t and Jefferson Avenue, Camden, 


Stree’ 
aan Number of, stockholders (March 81, 1952): Preferred, 844; common, 


Capitalization: 
i term debt 


SCHERER eee EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EH EE EEE EEE EE EE ESS 


referred steck 6% bo Se VE Pee Se erat 19,904 ~ a 
Commen ee I ae A ee or eee 303,894 shs 


~~ *Not callable. 


Business: Manufactures licorice paste (sold chiefly to to- 
bacco and candy manufacturers) and other products from 
licorice root. Also makes paperboard, insulating board and 
fire extinguisher chemicals, including Foamite for American- 
La France-Foamite Company, in which it holds a 26% in- 
terest. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.7 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; in- 
ventories, $6.2 million. Book value of common stock, $22.68 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on both stocks 1903 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for primary products from tobacco, 
candy and pharmaceutical industries, and widening markets 


for board and paper by-products, suggest continued satis- 
factory sales and earnings. 


Comment: Preferred stock is inactive; common has invest- 
ment characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. - s $2.66 $3.68 $3.68 $8.64 $3.71 $3.44 *$2.24 


Dividends paid ..... 1.80 2.65 2.50 2.50 8.00 38.00 3.00 

ON os suo ccewe * 42% 41 40 42 42 46 45 

Ft aie? 28% 32 34 35% 81% 36% 387% 40% 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.53 in like 1951 period. 
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Incorporated: 1925, Texas; former parent Engineers Public Service sold 
most holdings to own stockholders in 1947. Offices: ee? 5 Ae erty Avenue, 
Beaumont, Texas, and 340 Florida St., Baton Rouge 2, Annual meet- 
ing: Second Monday in June. Number of oe ng (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 2,085; common, 10,484. 


Capitalization: 


Long ME a6 sno be nae robe bade os + con Cs pbieees dss gees $96,700,000 
stock $4.40 cum. ($100 per} PS PD PRN 120,000 shs 






stock $4.50 cum. ($100 par).........----eeeeeeee ,000 
stock $4.40 cum. 1949 aliee (G1OD: WEB aisccaet ed 60,000 shs 
stock $4.20 cum. ($100 par).........-..-.eeeeeee ,000 
stock $4.44 cum. ($100 par)......-......--eeeeee 50,000 shs 


a PE a er ee re ens ae 3,124,168 shs 


*Callable at $109.50 through Sepember 30, 1954; $108 thereafter. tCall- 
able at $105. {Callable at $105 through September 14, — $104 through 
September 14, 1959, $103 thereafter. §Callable at $104.818 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, $103.818 through September 30, 1960, $102 218 thereafter. 
{Callable at $105.75 through June 30, 1957, $104.75 through June 30, 1962, 
$103.75 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity (93% of 1951 revenues) to 289 © 
communities in southeastern Texas and south central Louisi- | 
ana, serving a population of 727,000; also wholesales elec- | 
tricity, distributes natural gas and supplies water. Territory © 


produces oil, lumber, rice, chemicals, sugar cane and cotton. 
Management: Experienced. 
Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 


1952, $2.4 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and special deposits, 


$5.6 million. Book value of common stock, $15.31 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, dividends in 1926-33 and 1938 to date. 


Outlook: Longer term prospects are favored by growth of 


oil and other industries in company’s service territory; low 


fuel costs should sustain earnings comparatively well over © 


the intermediate term. 


Comment: 
classes. 


Stocks are of average grade in respective 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK © 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 © 
$1.61 $1.83 
1,20 1.20 
High... cccvcccwnigeite wines N.Y.S.E. 16 18% 22 24 23% 38% 


Earned per share.. phil r= 4 *$1.54 $1.75 $1.77 $1.91 $1.85 
Dividends paid ..... 0.79 0.85 1.05 1.20 1.20 


TW... ccccccccsaseces —Aug. 1, 1947— 18 14 16 18 20% 21 


*Adjusted for 1947 reclassification of stock. tTwelve months to September 80 vs. 
$1.61 in like 1950-51 perted. 





Parke, Davis & Company 





Incorporated : . Mich.; established 1866. Office: Joseph Campau Ave- 
nue at the hives’ Detroit 32, Mich. Ann meeting: First Tuesday in 
April. Number of stoekholders (December 81, 1951): 22,473. 


ssuitinas daa 


COC e remem eter eee eee meee eee ee eee eee esse eee eseeeee® 


Capital oe Sy = Re LY Eat retain < Eee 4,894, iio” the 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers and 
distributors of pharmaceutical, antibiotic, biological and 
surgical dressing products and perhaps the best diversified 
of ethical drug companies, with some 1,000 products. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $43.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $16.1 million; market- 


able securities, $15.1 million. Book value of stock, $15.16 per © 


share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1878 to date. 


Outlook: Essential nature of established products lends a 
good measure of stability to sales, while newer products 
developed through an intensive research program provide 
the basis for continued longer term growth. 


Comment: Capital stock is of semi-investment character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. :* 4 $2.73 *$2.23 $1.98 $2.54 $8.65 $3.89 $2.83 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.90 1. a 


hates) «25s eisai 39% 48% 48 38% 38% 46% 68% 58. 
Tad sid cots achat ms Se 8, St Bt 8H Ge oa 


*Revised. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.72 in like 1951 period. 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York; established 1872. Offices: 36 South Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago 6, Illinois and 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March. Number of stoc tockhol ders 
(November 30, S951): 2,300. 


agree i sod 


eo ee ry ee eS ae. er ees *$5,895,000 
Capital ay igie RE RE Ne OR pm rate 350,100 shs 


~ *Debentures sold to Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Business: A leading maker of men’s medium-priced cloth- 
ing, mostly wholesaled to independent retailers in U. S., Can- 
ada, Mexico, Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii. Owns Wal- 
lach’s 10 stores in New York, Silverwood’s 6 in Los Angeles, 
Moore’s and Hastings’ 6 in San Francisco and 2 in Oakland, 
Walker’s 3 in Columbus, Baskin’s 2 in Chicago and 1 in 
Evanston, and 30 other subsidiaries with stores in 21 states. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1951, $17.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.3 
million; inventories, $20.8 million. Book value of stock, $69.66 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Company operates in a highly cyclical industry 
and is largely dependent on consumer purchasing power. 


Comment: Stock is businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $4.63 $9.44 $9.06 $8.16 $4.42 $4.65 $4.34 {$0.89 
Calendar years > 

Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.80 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.20 1,60 1.60 
fHigh ...ccccccccce 43% 60% 39% 4 255% 27% 30 26 
TLOW wccccccccccces 26% 33 28% 20% 225% 22% 21% 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1944. 
19, 1945; previously over-the-counter bid prices. 
half) vs. $3.44 in like 1950-51 period. 


tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 
tSix months to May 31 (airst fiscal 





Lukens Steel Company 





ge 1917, Fepaarieenis. succeeding a business established in 
1810. : Coatesvill e, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in Feb- 


ruary. Fase of stockholders (October 27, 1981) : 1,337. 

npecttarne ong 

Le OE MI Bad 6 oo 5.4 kba echediant a dawidenesenecedetbaced $5,685,000 
Capital steck tsi DE eid ote pdaevekwbecce bier ornugeneieres $317,976 shs 


*Notes payable. 


124,460 shares (39%) owned by the Huston family, 
October 27, 1951. 


Business: Principal product is carbon steel plate but in 
recent years has produced low alloy and clad (bi-metal) 
plates and rolled special metals for other companies. Prod- 


ucts are used for vats, tanks, shipbuilding, ordnance, rail- 
road car fittings, brake shoes and diesel engines. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, July 5, 1952, 
$15.6 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; U. S. Gov'ts, 
$7.1 million. Book value of stock, $75.22 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on old stock, 1918-20 and 1927; 
on present stock, $1940 to date. 


Outlook: The business eventually may revert to highly 
cyclical character, but prospects are for continued better 
than prewar average showings for some time to come. 


Comment: Stock carries a considerable element of risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND <a RANGE OF STOCK 


“Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 949 1950 1951 1952 
oe per was 5 samen $0.002 ¢$8.92 §$6.52 $6. 07 $6.04 x$11.16 y$5.34 
alendar year: 
Dividends paid tbdee 0.35 0.40 1.00 1.50 : 50 2.50 4.50 2.50 
Bigh . ccc ise ees #20 0% bi 24% 2% 3056 53% 50 
Low ..cccabkcueaete #13% 13% 17 17% 30% 373%, 
ae, ded October 7-15, through 1946. uding $7.57 ack refund. 
a $Revised by company. {Reduced $1.51 by y F- in inventory 
cen method. Fo N. Y. Stock Exchang 194! x—As r BJ 
cost accoun but before $2.41 we 
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Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, succeeding a pastes organized in 1885. 
Office: 2727 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis Minn. Annual meeting: 
Last Tuesday in March. Number of per oes ay "(February 16, 1952): Pre- 
ferred, 694; common, 8,265. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 3.75% cum. conv. ($100 par).............- 
ee er ge ae errr ee 2ger os shs 


*Callable at $106 through June 1, 1956, less $1 each year to $103 through 
at 1959, $102.50 thereafter; convertible into 19/11 shares common 
(at " 


Business: The leading maker of automatic temperature 
regulating devices for residential and industrial heating, re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning systems. Also manufactures 
various indicating, recording and controlling instruments, 
(including the E-6 Autopilot for aircraft) and snap action 
switches. Has plants in Canada, Scotland and Holland 
(opened 1952). 

Management: Includes pioneers in this industry. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $76.0 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $12.7 million; in- 
ventories, $55.5 million. Book value of common stock, $17.48 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Company is actively developing products with in- 
dustrial applications and markets, tending further to stabilize 
operations and enhance growth possibilities, but the volume 
of building construction will continue a large factor affecting 
sales and earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is of high quality; common is a bet- 
ter-than-average business cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 , 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. - = 3 $1.93 $2.55 * 24 $3.03 $4.78 $3.16 $1.66 





Dividends paid ..... 0.90 1.00 -25 1.31 2.49 2.25 2.25 
BT  sthantadecdens jon 38 4 on 31 42% 56% 62% 
MM ata deeeccasaans 21 22% 21 21 30% 41% 45% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.26 
in like 1951 period. 





Owens-Illinois Glass Company 





Incorporated: 1907, Ohio; established 1903. Main Office: Ohio Bidg., 

2 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: ird Wednesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951) : 14,937. 

=p ey Ampaen 

pS ee eee ee er er ee *$10,000,000 

Capital yt -y ($12°66 eG cnn dt cube nkeeheadangenacounte 3,056, 374. shs 


~ *Long-term bank loans. 


Business: Large manufacturer of glass containers. Also 
makes Safedge tumblers, stemware, insulators, closures, bulbs 
for television tubes and plastic articles. A pioneer in bottle- 
making machinery, glass building blocks and Kaylo insula- 
tion. Company and Corning Glass each own a third interest 
in Owens-Corning Fiberglas. In 1952, acquired 500,000 shares 
(22.9%) of Robert Gair Co. (cartons, paperboard, etc.) 

Management: Aggressive and long-experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $35.7 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $18.0 million; U. 8. 
Gov’ts, $8.0 million; other marketable securities, $769,439; in- 
ventories, $40.6 million. Book value of stock, $46.15 per share. 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification into non-container lines should 
improve stability, but business still depends primarily upon 
markets for glass containers, and thus results are im- 
portantly influenced by the general business cycle. 

Comment: Stock qualifies as a “businessman’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. = ho $4.53 $4.58 $3.38 $5.88 $7.96 $5.57 *$4.44 
3.00 3.25 4.00 4.00 


Dividends paid ..... 3.50 3.00 3.00 
High cccccccccccece 0% 100 80 73% 64 79 89% 85% 
TOW ccccccccccccces 58 69% 68 47% 49 57% 73% 69% 








*Twelve months to September 30 vs. $7.09 in like 1950-51 period. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
eluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
prds, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
eperates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
eften misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE } Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 neat Seasonal retin ~~ —| 228 
220 1935-39=100 ra / 220 
\ ATCC 
200 — : / 215 
180 ¥ 210 
160 INDEX OF \ 7 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
120 me es ae 195 
Nl 1952 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 152 MJ JAS O at 
Trade Indicators Dall tent Dent Dents 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 8,140 8,280 7,550 6,922 | 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 107.7 102.7 106.9 101.4 
Pemeiet Cia ERS 6.6 5 <0 coe anes danse din 721,252 710,358 +700,000 671,622 
om 1951 
‘Dec. 10 ao tun wre 
og ee ee Federal $38,282 $38,759 $35,502 
"Commercial Loans ...... Reserve 23,136 23,236 21,593 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Members 1,610 1,699 1,420 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities.... 94 32,819 32,925 32,523 
{Demand Deposits ....... Cities ant 55,127 55,816 aeas 54,167 ° 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,250 307 $1,362 1,136 | 
TMoney im Carcwbhtion. . 0 océccsccs cidsweoeces 30,370 30,487 30,757 29,403 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
losing -J r 1952 — eo, 
ee” seg Dec. 24 Dec.25 Dec.26 Dec.27 Dec.29 Dec. 30 High Low 
30 Industrials . 287.37 | 288.23 | 289.65 292.00 292.00 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 111.93 Ex- 111.28 Ex- 111.18 11140 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 52.19 change 52.33 change 5244 5264 52.64 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 112.67 Closed 112.68 Closed 11296 113.56 113.56 96.05 
P 1952— . 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 24 Dec. 25 Dec. 26 Dec. 27 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 © 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,510 | 1,290 | 1,820 2,070 
ce a. a ,156 Ex- 1,091 Ex- 1,198 1,226 
Number of Advances........... change 431 change 516 573 
Number of Declines............. 391 Closed 365 Closed 414 366 
Number Unchanged ............ 299 295 268 287 
New Highs for 1952............. 18 11 40 53 
New Lows for 1952.............. 10 5 10 8 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.95 | 98.85 | 98.88 98.80 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,200 $2,080 $3,220 $3,565 
*Average Bend Yields: ins tas te ba Dan “ High meas 
MN eet retell 5 5 2.959% 2.958% 2.971% 2.981% . 2.995% 3.039% 2.890% 
ee Oe 3.290 3.286 3.293 3.314 3.314 3.390 3.256 
Se Sanaa eee eg 3500 6|638SHlCUCU SSCS 3.538 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.63 5.61 5.56 5.54 5.50 6.25 5.50 
20 Railroads ....... 5.69 5.64 5.52 5.43 5.35 6.03 5.35 
20 Utilities ......... 5.16 5.14 5.11 5.11 5.13 5.59 5.11 - 
ie re 5.57 5.55 5.50 5.48 5.45 6.13 5.45 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 29, 1952 


Shares: ing——, Net 

Traded Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Change 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..................-. 92,800 23% 23% — % 
New York Central Railroad.............. 82,100 23 225% — % 
Le rrr errr Freee eee ,200 11% 11% +¥% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 72,000 2858 27% —% 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............. 71,600 1% 1% +%4% 
Alleghany Corporation ................... 70,300 5% 5 —k 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad ......... 57,200 5% 6% +1% 
Cer oR 3S a kc cerolateels «be cctna ae ad 55,800 12% en. 
American Wottinr ...oin S080. ics es oe eds 51,000 24% 28% +434 
National Distillers Products............... 47,100 22% 22% +% 
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This is Part 43 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 





recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 




















1949 


10% 
8 
$0.41 
0.25 


D$0.01 
None 


7% 


6 
$1.09 
0.80 


14% 
9 


$0.16 
1.00 


5% 
cD$0.15 
0.70 


1950 
i2% 
8 
$0.66 
0.50 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Ame World : dcnugouas 25% 43 36% 36% hain éake ces 
Pe cs oo .< 11% © 23 28% 32% aS ae. aes 
es 2 for-1 split High eeeceeees eeee eece eeee 29 27 14% 11% 
i Seer Low . . ies Sama ENT 16% 11% 8% 8% 
Earnings ..... $0.98 $0.48 $0.41 $1.23 $0.49 $0.48 $0.75 
Dividends 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.25 0.25 
::andle East Pipe Line.High ......... 37 41% 51% 61% ee a 
PN ee Law, becenaniie 24% 33 45% 302 saiz 33 aoe 
af 2-f -1 lit eeeeeeeee eeee ewes 
‘april, oes tS SUM sedganiinits pa reat 29% 37% 40% 46 
(After = split WR. de cdceces kee awa Re agua “ 
tecember, 1949)........... EM Snsscccsas ree ee ani fetice ee 
Earnings ..... $1.13 $1.08 $1.67 $2. 14 $2.20 $2.24 $2. 35 
Dividends 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 
handle OR gacics cawxccsks BE isnencves 2% 4 5% 14% 14% 9% us 
— Be sconsanass 1 2 2% 4% 4% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... $0.04 $0.44 $0.46 $0.78 D$0.29 $0.55 $1.67 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.20 None None 0.30 
Paramount Pictures Corp.....High ......... Formed April, 1949 
Earnings atecas ‘ ous ak ae $1.74 
ke, DOR ccusieccocaiccend | eer 29% 32 31% 39% 48% 43 33 
eet Uc citcss 10%, a7KeC<“i«é‘éi CSCS 
Earnings ..... $1.29 $1.68 $1.55 $1.59 $2.73 $2.23 $1.98 
Dividends .... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 1.40 
Parker Rust Proof........... MEE. dcduaéans 12% 19% 23% 30 35% 344% 30% 
OE: ccatseeeis i so ae 28% 245% 
Earnings ..... i$}. 82 j$1.72 j$1.72 j$1.64 j$2.34 j$3.08 j$3.39 
Dividends .... .25 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 
Park & Tilford Distillers..... MD. censuteus 17 72% 37% 73% 82 53% 51 
BM cececanees 14% 17% 27 32% 5 37% 34% 
Earnings ..... $3.58 $5.61 $4.48 $5.85 $17.76 $11.44 $9.00 
Dividends .... None None None None 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Park Utah Cons. Mines...... re" 2 2 2% 5% 7% 44% 3 
” ei ae eeeeniones 4 1% 1% 2% 3% 2 4, 
§ Earnings Séeee $0.05 $0.16 $0.08 $0.04 $0.03 $0.09 D$0.01 
Dividends .... None None None 0.10 0.10 one 0.10 
Parmelee Transportation ....High ......... 1% 6% 8% hs, 22% 14% 10 
FF eee 5/16 1% 4% 12 7 6% 
Earnings séuee $1.73 $1.84 1.97 r 4 $2.94 $1.03 $1.42 
Dividends ... None None one one 1.20 1.00 0.80 
Patine MB cdsciseciknscceeus Hi Ciesbeake 29% 29 20 24% 24 15 16% 
os se eened 13% 16% 15 18 11 rH 9 
Earnings ..... #$2.53 32#$4.14 easy #$1.48 et 7 > #$0.48 #$1.57 
Dividends ... 4.25 4.0 2.62% .05 0.75 2.50 
Peabody GOR issccesescéssees BE winavene io N. Y. Stock Exchange 
BM écctusecss January, 1949 
Earnings ..... c$1.28 c$1.45_ $1.31 c$1.65 c$0.98  c$2.55 c$3.52 
Dividends .... Initial payment March 1 0.9 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.......... SY Gdacntows 60 60% 59% 72 82 84 Pare 
EE eeécsdinsee a4 51% 51% 59 64% 74 mile 
(After 2-for-1 split aan ‘eee aces eset eee tt aa 38% 37 
Moarelig SEE -ccsécevvacnse ME 5 60b00%e0% exe cece aes er acd 32% 27 
Earnings. sweae $2.15 $1.73 $1.75 $1.83 $3.12 $4.52 $2.86 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 3.17% 1.90 
Penn-Dixie Cement........... ee 2 1} 33% 30 rts 21% 
LOW coccciese. 1 1 2% 2 17% 13 15% 
(Adjusted to 1945 Earnings ..... $2.02 $1.02 0.56 D$1.43 2. 28 $2.92 $4.86 
recapitalization) .......... Dividends None None one one one 1.25 1.50 
Peamey (2. Gi) ccccssccvccenes SE vcdeacyne 82 100% 113 151% 159% re sch 
BN wadienedees 56% 93% 106 107% dikes aii 
(After 3-for-1 split BE xccccocss cies wees enue was 57 48 49% 
January, 1946) Peeeeeesese —e a teeeeeeees $2. i9 $2 7 $2. 08 $2. ii an Fry! 8 
arnings ..... - le A . . ° 5.80 
Dividends .... 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.70 1.50 2.50 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke..High ......... 4 9 17 HAS. 16 16% 15 
LOW  nccccccece 1% 3 9 11 6 rH 
Earnings ..... D$0.33 $2. 6 $2.87 $0.24 D$0.42 $2.97 $2.94 
Di one one 1.00 1.00 one 0.5 1.00 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand....High ...... 15 17 18% 30% 37% 36 34% 
GE Scedaccvds 11 13 15% 1 28% 29 27 
ne 2-for-1 split HAGE osdcs «ae Rie ee pid <a és ‘ = 
D. cember, BONE  dadlnctetes —_ ctiees ow oe $0.7 $0.7; ocae ese ‘+e Py pidhace 
arnings ..... 70 71 $0.64 $0.72 $1.60 $1.95 $1.72 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0. 0.50 0.65 0.80 
Penns: lvania Power & Light.High ......... —Former yee a of National P. L.— 27% 22 20% 
a ate $1.81 “SI 3 S31¢0 $119 $201 $2.08 Rot: 
arnings ecccee - . . a 2.02 
Dividends .... snlea eece cece odes 0.70 1.20 1.20 
Penn: /lvania Railroad ...... WOM vcsssince 25 33 33 46% 47% 26 22 
a Dividends .... 2.50 8 2.50 2.50 1.50 0.50 1.00 
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months ended March 31, 
: depreciation and/or depletion. 








following year: 





j—12 months to September 30. p—Also stock. 








z—Nine months. 


D—Deficit. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


1951 


13% 
95% 
$1.07 
0.50 


1952 





#Bolivian currency. 



























































The phenomenal growth of Lane-Wells from an idea in the depréssion year of 1932 
to a leading and dominant factor in the oil field service business is one of the 
outstanding industrial achievements of the century. The “Story of Lane-Wells;’ 

a colorful 64-page booklet with many pictures, will be sent you on request. 


5610 SOUTH SOTO STREET—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Tomorrow's Tools-Today! 


Bullet and Shaped-Charge Perforating « Radio- 
activity Well Logging + Packers « Bridging Plugs 








